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Directs WEA for Coming Year 


Fred L. Witter, superintendent of the Burlington schools and for many 
years a leader in Wisconsin educational circles, is the new president 
Mh of the WEA for. 1941. 

Fred is a product of the early Beloit schools. He graduated from 
Beloit College Academy, and in 1907 completed his studies at Beloit 
College. Since then he has taken graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

After completing his work at Beloit he became head of the Rosendale 
schools. During the following years he served as administrative head of 
the schools at Menomonee Falls and New Lisbon. In 1912 he became 
head of the Burlington schools, which position he has held during all of 
the intervening years. 

In addition to his regular school work Fred has found time to be 
active in community clubs, and is President of the City Supt. Ass‘n., and 
Chairman of the WE.A. Public Relations Committee. 
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b devant the Social Security Act was passed 
certain occupational groups were not in- 
cluded. Public employees and school teachers 
were among those omitted. Sponsors of the 
measure appar- 
ently had in 
mind the even- 
tual coverage of all gainfully employed persons. 
Senate Bill 4269 and its House companion 
bill 10384, extend the provisions of old-age 
benefits (but not unemployment compensation) 
to public employees. The actual extent of its 
immediate effect upon existing retirement funds 
is not predictable at the moment but it seems 
improbable that the present teachers’ annuity 
systems would be maintained if teachers came 
under social security. By and large, the state 
annuity system provides larger benefits than 
does social security. Benefits under the latter 
range from $10 to $85 per month for workers 
after age 65, depending upon wages earned 
prior to said age. 

Sponsors of the bill to extend social security 
insist it is not an attempt to repeal existing 
pension systems of public employees or to im- 
pair the accrued benefits of such systems or to 
amalgamate their funds with federal security 
funds. They suggest co-ordination of the 
systems. 

There are, of course, many public employees 
and teachers who are not under any old-age 
plan. Teachers of some states who have made 
futile attempts to secure state retirement annuity 
systems feel that their only opportunity to get 
some sort of old-age benefit is the federal 
system. Not only is the drive for this getting 
support from federal sources and uncovered 
employees; editorials have appeared urging its 
adoption on the ground that all employees, 
whether teachers or those in private industry, 
should be under the same system and scale. 

Considerable release material on the implica- 
tions of the bill, its effects, etc., is at hand, not 
to mention conflicting opinions. It has been 
referred to a sub-committee of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Since it is a tax bill it can 


EXTENSION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS 
TO PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


EDITOR 


be assumed that its companion House bill 
will have to be considered first. We are ad- 
vised that an extensive study of the whole field 
will be made by the Senate sub-committee but 
that consideration of it will not be scheduled 
before December. The N.E.A. is following de- 
velopments closely. The National Council on 
Teacher Retirement will meet at N.E.A. head- 
quarters this month to discuss the various ef- 
fects which passage of such a bill may have, 
and outline suggested action of teacher associa- 
tions. We shall keep the W.E.A. membership 
informed. 

While the proposed bill has not been before 
the W.E.A. for consideration at this writing, 
the attitude of members of present teachers’ 
annuity systems may be about as follows: (1) 
that they do not object to extending social se- 
curity to public employees and teachers provid- 
ing such extension does not repeal presently 
operating sound systems, reduce the accrued 
benefits of present systems, or undermine them 
in any way; (2) that, unless these are guar- 
anteed the bill will be opposed. 


* 


HE teaching profession had had quite a 

few retractions recently from sources that 
should be above circulating broad accusations 
without bases of fact. Individuals who by virtue 
of their positions speak in be- 
half of departments of govern- 
ment or national organizations 
have an obligation to stay within the truth. 
Anything short of this is notorious injustice to 
those they misrepresent and to the organization 
for which they speak. The post of honor is al- 
ways the post of danger. The higher the posi- 
tion a man holds the greater is his responsibility 
for accuracy. 

Teachers need not be surprised at the recur- 
rence of broadsides charging the schools with 
instilling subversive doctrine. There is only 
one form of protection—although after the 
damage has been done—and that is to demand 


RETRACTIONS 
AND APOLOGIES 
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proof and substantiation. The Journal applauds 
every challenge to misrepresentation, We, 
therefore, commend the first issue of ‘The 
Spike’, a short release from the N.E.A. It is 
“issued whenever the handle gets hot—to nail 
down wild rumors, baseless allegations and 
sundry perversions of truth about education,” 
An occasional misguided indiscreet teacher or 
professor in one million gets all too much 
publicity. Opponents of schools jump in and 
tar the rank and file with the same brush. We 
don't tear down churches or renounce Chris- 
tianity because clergymen here or there do not 
see eye to eye with us on fundamental issues 
of American life. 


* 


atone et from a strenuous week of the 
annual convention we find an accumula- 
tion of newspapers and press clippings. In 
paging through the mass of material one is im- 
pressed by the editorials 
and inches devoted to 
American Education 
Week. It is gratifying, indeed, to note the un- 
equivocal support of education everywhere. Re- 
assuring too, is the general warning that ar- 
maments alone will not suffice to preserve our 
democracy. Full page articles on Education 
Week programs conducted by churches and or- 
ganizations and the indispensability of enlight- 
enment appear. Radio stations are co-operating 
splendidly in observance of the occasion. We 
have always contended that, regardless of spor- 
adic attacks on education, the rank and file 
of our citizens are endowed with a fundamental 
commitment to public education, 

Editorials center around themes as, ‘To the 
children of our schools in this year 1940 will 
fall the task of preserving this nation estab- 
lished by our forefathers and maintained by 
succeeding generations’; ‘Emphasize the re- 
lation of the school to that heritage which we 
call the American way of life”; ‘Equal in im- 
portance with military preparedness is an edu- 
cation against bigotry and intolerance and a 
training in the civic duties and responsibilities 
of our citizens”, 

It is no mere coincidence that the pronounce- 
ments are in accord with the statements and 
resolutions adopted by the Wisconsin Education 
Association last week. The concepts and pur- 
poses of education are being crystallized. 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 
PLUS EDUCATION 


HE 1939 amendment to the tenure law 
making tenure inoperative after the year 
during which teachers attain age 65 years was 
ruled out by Judge Roland Steinle of the 
Circuit Court of Milwaukee 
pel aga county. A West Allis high 
school teacher who became 
65 in November, 1939, was refused employ- 
ment for the current year. The Court held that 
attained tenure constituted contractual status 
which could not be nullified by subsequent 
legislation; that the 1939 amendment which 
became effective July 1, 1940, could apply 
only to teachers who acquired tenure after 
said date. 

The West Allis Board of Education will 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 

It can be pointed out that the decision in 
this case is similar to one in Shawano county 
last year. Shortly after the law was amended 
to exclude teachers of one-room schools a 
tenure teacher was not re-employed by the 
board. Judge Dillett ruled that the tenure 
privilege could not be taken away by later 
legislation, 

The Steinle decision includes an extensive 
citation of previous decisions establishing that 
education is a state affair and regulation rather 
than one belonging to local affairs, that a con- 
tractual relation cannot be modified by subse- 
quent legislation, and that an exercise of police 
power could not apply since this law is not 
related to an emergency situation. 


* 


ISCONSIN voters again demonstrated 

their independence and individualism on 
November Sth. They voted Democratic in the 
presidential column, elected a Progressive sena- 
tor and a Republican 
WISCONSIN INDIVIDUALISM governor. It is true 
that voters zig-zagged over the ballots in other 
states, but the refusal to be bound rigidly to 


-party ties is nowhere so strikingly revealed as 


in our own state where victors emerged from 
each of the three political parties. For the 
first time in years a state administration will 
have complete control of both houses of the 
legislature without dependence upon the coali 
tion method of securing votes. 


* 


The 1941 State Convention will be held 
November 6-7-8. 
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WEA Officers Chasen . . 


HARRY BENDER, 
2nd vice-president 
for 1941. Grad, of 
Viola H. S., La 
Crosse S.T.C.; ad- 
vanced work at 
Central S.T.C. and 
U. of W. Teaching 
and administra- 
tive experience at 
West Salem and 
Ontario before be- 
coming principal 
at Colby in 1920. 














HUBERT C. ALMY, 3rd vice-president 
of the WEA, Grad. of U. of W., and 
M.A, from U. of Minn. Teacher in 
Wausau from 1899-1901, then princi- 
pal at Cashton and Galesville be- 
fore being supt. at Neillsville and 
River Falls. Since 1917 on faculty of 
Superior S.T.C. 








GUY F. LOOMIS, city supt. 
of the Kenosha schools and 
treasurer of the WEA since 
1913 re-elected without 
opposition. 


MRS. MYRTLE FORD, 
Oconto elementary school 
principal, first named to the 
executive committee in 
1937, re-elected without 
opposition. 


M. R. GOODELL, principal 
of the Columbia County 
Rural Normal school and 
member of the Executive 
Committee since 1934 re- 
elected by white ballot. 




















BEULAH KOBLER, principal of the 
Lake Bluff school of Shorewood, is 
our newly elected Ist vice-president, 
and as such will be an active mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, For 
many years Miss Kobler has been 
active in state Elementary Principals 
and P.T.A. circles. 








































































































AN UNPRECEDENTED hotel registration 
on Wednesday evening was only an ad- 
vance guard of the immense throng of Wis- 
consin teachers who converged upon Milwaukee 
to make the 1940 meeting the record breaker 
in attendance. From the far corners of the 
state they came, many to mingle for the first 
time with an inspiring educator army. Enthusi- 
astic and lavish praise for the program was 
heard everywhere. Beginning with President 
Rowen’s challenging appeal for organizational 
courage to thwart the dangers facing schools, 
until the final curtain, famed speakers set the 
world situation and its relation to education in 
bold relief. The argument will continue as to 
which one was the best. We wish we could give 
readers some of the interesting sidelights 
gleaned from conversations with them back- 
stage but lack of space and copy deadline 
already passed do not permit. 

The music by the bands was very good. Com- 
munity singing had a patriotic touch. Our 
hearty thanks to Directors Schroth, Mears, 
Goodrich, Gordon, Smith, and Rodat. We 
know the amount of work these men did pre- 
paratory to the convention. 

Frank Maas and his local staff handled the 
crowds at both places in fine fashion. This was 
especially difficult in view of the overflow but 
teachers sensed the problem and cooperated. 
All had a chance to hear the speakers, 

Credit in providing housing for many who 
were unable to get into downtown hotels goes 
to Lucille Sieben, who was on the job late into 
the night. More and more conventioners are 
using apartment hotels at reasonable rates. 

The Representative Assembly had a long ses- 
sion. It rejected several resolutions of the Com- 
mittee and adopted some offered from the floor. 
They will be published in the December Jour- 
nal, as will the substance of other reports. We 
hope W.E.A. members will acquaint themselves 
with the business transacted. Much of it is very 
important in view of the coming legislative 
session. 

See the Report of the Council on Education 
in this number. 
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Any of These Yours? 


The following items were picked up and 
turned in at the Lost and Found window 
during the recent state convention. If any 
of these belong to you write us and we'll 
see that you get them: 

FOUND: 

Gloves (Women): pair white chamoisette, 
right black cloth, right black kid, left pig- 
skin, pair of black kid. 

Gloves (Men): pair of natural suede. 

Miscellaneous: Woman's white crepe 
scarf, Electric Line ticket Milwaukee to 
Kenosha, Money order receipt 50976, is- 
sued at Oneida, Wis., Oct. 31, black case 
for glasses (Oshkosh), folder with basket- 
ball score book, 2 keys for suitcaes (found 
separately), 1 filagree pin. 

LOST: Roll of bills (about $10) in upper 
balcony of Auditorium on Thursday night, 
during the Graff Ballet. Finder please re- 
turn to Miss Doerflinger, Shorewood High 


























school, Milwaukee. 


Board of Review 

The Board of Review, which was created by 
the Representative Assembly of 1939, was in 
session Friday afternoon of the convention. 
The Board supplants the former committee on 
Credit Evaluation. It heard cases of dissatis- 
faction of teachers in matters of transfer and 
acceptance of credits. Since it is a permanent 
body it will meet again next year. On Decem- 
ber 9 it will meet with the registrars of the 
University, Stout Institute and State Teachers 
Colleges to discuss further possible modifica- 
tions of rules governing credits. Members of 
the Board are: Floyd Smith (Chmn.), Wiscon- 
sin Rapids; Kathryn Boll, Madison; Phila 
Humphreys, Manitowoc; C. P. Larson, Dur- 
and; Margaret McMahon, Green Bay; Ken- 
neth Outcelt, Balsam Lake; A. L. Prodoehl, 
Milwaukee; H. E. Smith, Sheboygan; Howard 
Teasdale, Monroe. 


Wisconsin delegates to the last N.E.A. con- 
vention held an interesting meeting during the 
WEA meeting. The conference was in charge 
of State Director Charlotte Kohn, and _pre- 
sented summaries of the three Seminars. At- 
tendants participated in the discussions and it 
was agreed that a similar meeting next year 
be held later in the afternoon to avoid dates 
and conflicts which prevented some from 
attending. 
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Report Of The 
| 


TO THE 1940 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


b * drapreats and dramatic changes in the relations among the nations of the world are a threat 
to the American way of life. The gravity of the situation requires an acceleration of the 
program of re-evaluating the place and function of American Education. 

The public school system was established for the purpose of perpetuating democracy by de- 
veloping the maximum intelligence, resourcefulness, and responsibility of the individual as a 
co-operative member of society. This process is a basis for national defense. 

In addition to preparing for technical, economic, and military efficiency, schools have the 
greater responsibility for building that strength of character and true patriotic zeal without 
which physical preparedness will fail. This is demonstrated by the recent collapse of great na- 
tions. Teachers must realize more than ever that they hold a basic responsibility for our 
common security. 

It has long been recognized that the public schools are an economic necessity. Adequate 
support of this social institution must now be weighed in terms of its contribution as a builder 
and defender of democracy. Patriotic citizens should realize that short-sighted or selfish at- 
tempts to curtail the work of schools endanger the economic and human welfare of our nation 


corn. ABE, renee net 








and are, in essence, subversive. 


The American Public School—Builder and Defense of Democracy 


A typical American school, 


A. Preserves the historical and traditional 
ideals of America by: 

1. Building appreciation of the American 
philosophy of government and its constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

2. Participating in recognized expressions of 
patriotism and love of country. 

3. Preserving the true commemorative sig- 
nificance of the observance of our national 
holidays. 


B. Builds responsible citizens for a democracy 
by: 

1. Teaching children to recognize, to believe 
and to practice orderly processes of demo- 
cratic government and to give obedience to 
principles so formulated. 

2. Providing wholesome educative activities to 
offset the effects of idleness caused by the 
decrease of home and community oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. 

3. Transcending racial, sectarian and economic 
groupings, and providing a place where all 
boys and girls may learn to work and play 
together in respectful understanding. 

4. Building in the minds of American youth 
an inner drive for an ideal of industry that 
refuses to expect to get something for noth- 
ing and of an intelligent sacrifice that will 
make selfish interests yield to the common 
good. 


C. Has these responsibilities: 


1. To teach that liberty cannot be maintained 


without freedom in thought, speech, and 


writing, but that these rights may become 
the sources of their own destruction with- 
out intelligent self-control. 


2. To teach the meaning of co-operation and 
sacrifice in a time of crisis without endanger- 
ing the principles of American Democracy. 


3. To teach that personal initiative and rewards 
for meritorious service are fundamental to 
the American way of life and must be pre- 
served through social responsibility. 


It is an obligation of the public schools to 
build in the minds of American youth an edu- 
cated spirit of sacrifice and attitude of loyalty 
that will challenge all to think that “it is our 
duty to our country to love it, to support its 
constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag 
and defend it against all enemies.” 


It is a two-fold responsibility of the public 
schools: 
(1) To support every honest effort toward the 
improvement of public education; 


(2) To resist subversive attacks of selfish interests 
upon the American system of free education. 


These are basic principles of true educational 
endeavor which guide the free search for. truth 
and conserve the best personal contribution of 
each individual. 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEING ARE INTER- 
DEPENDENT 


—Ed. Pol. Commission 


1. The amount of general and technical pre- 
paration demanded for success is increasing. 


2. Intelligence and efficiency of labor and 
management affect productivity. 


3. Nations of low material resources have 
grown rich and powerful by developing 
human assets. Nations with great natural 
wealth have remained poor for lack of 
general culture. 


4. Energy and graduation from the “‘school 
of hard knocks” no longer promise suc- 
cess. Educational requirements as _pre- 
requisites to the professions are increasing. 


5. Training is needed for occupational mo- 
bility to permit transfer from crowded and 
low paid occupations to the better ones. 


6. Health education has an_ incalculable 
economic value. 


7. Safety education prevents waste. 


8. Education increases the economic possibili- 
ties of conservation. 


9. U. S. has 6.2% of world’s population but 
produces and consumes 50% of the world’s 
mechanical energy. 


10. Science and education contribute to de- 
velopment of capital. 


a. They have produced the tools and processes 
which characterize modern capital. 

b. Colleges and universities have conducted much 
of the research for progress in agriculture and 
industry. 

c. 95% of the chemical industry is based upon 
university laboratory discovery. 

d. Industry, itself, spends $100,000,000 per year 
on research. 


To secure the greatest economic effects of edu- 
cation, the Educational Policies Commission 
proposes: 


1. Expansion of the American school system to 
provide every child with a minimum of ten 
years’ schooling while increasing the average 
number of years’ schooling from ten to fourteen; 

2. Further development of carefully planned voca- 
tional education, along with general education, 
to give more youth the necessary preparation 
for productive jobs; 

3. Provision of this education on an “effectively 
free’ basis so that all youth can go as far in 
school or college as their talents permit. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


For almost a decade the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association has sponsored a program for 
the progress of education in Wisconsin. Some 
objectives have been realized. Section one of 
the following has been approved by previous 
representative assemblies since 1932. Numer- 
ous lay organizations have approved it in whole 
or in part, and it has given direction to legis- 
lative activities. 


Education is a primary function of the State 
and was recognized as such by the founders of 
our commonwealth. This principle is the 
foundation of our democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions. For the effective realization of the ob- 
jectives of public education, for the preserva- 
tion of our American standards of freedom, 
through equality of individual opportunity, 
certain definite standards of administration and 
control must be established. 


1. Fiscal Independence 


In the development of the educational func- 
tion the state, through its legislature, has found 
it necessary to delegate certain duties and pow- 
ers to the local community. The board of edu- 
cation is the representative both of the people 
and of the state and is responsible to both. No 
intermediary municipal authority should be 
permitted to stand between either the people 
and the board of education or between the 
board of education and the state. 


2. Adequate State Support 


We urge state support sufficient to finance a 
minimum educational program in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state, such 
program to include: 


a. At least a nine months school term. 


b. Teachers with a minimum of four years pro- 
fessional preparation beyond high school; super- 
visors and administrators with a minimum of 
five years of professional preparation, and suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 


c. A compulsory school attendance law which does 
not discriminate against rural children. 


d. Twelve years of elementary, secondary or voca- 
tional education for every child, made possible 
by the help of legalized transportation where 
advisable. 


e. The incorporation of the entire territory of the 
state in high school districts. 

f. Legal minimum salary for teachers of not less 
than $100 per month. 
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g. A modern curriculum extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the secondary school adequate 
to Banik understanding of the world in which 
our pupils live and to enable them to participate 
as useful members of society. 


3. The Teaching Load 


We recognize the fact that the present teach- 
ing overload is impairing the education of 
children and the health and general physical 
condition of teachers. We favor such a read- 
justment of teaching load as will make pos- 
sible efficient teaching and will prevent the 
physical breakdown of our teaching staffs. 


4. Change in Tax Base 


We re-affirm our belief in the principle of 
shifting a larger proportion of taxes for the 
support of schools from property to a more 
equitable measure of ability to pay. We believe 
that inheritance taxes, which are the accumula- 
tions of wealth created by society, should be 
held in trust for public education and not dis- 
sipated in current expenses of government. 


5. Better Schools for Rural Children 


We believe that the village or city and the 
open country should unite for all school pur- 
poses wherever feasible, and where not feasible, 
the area of the taxing unit should be increased 
to make possible as fine a system of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and vocational schools for 
rural children as is now available in urban 
areas. 


6. Part-Time, Continuation and 
Evening Schools 


We are for adequate financial support and 
the continuous development of the part-time, 
continuation and evening schools for youth 
and adults in both urban and rural areas. 

We believe that the state should expand edu- 
cational opportunities for the large group of 
young people who have completed high 
school but who have not been accepted for 
employment. 

In addition to these there is a large group 
beyond the compulsory school age who have 
neither completed high school nor been ac- 
cepted by industry, for whom the state must 
provide opportunity for educational growth 
and development. We believe that the state 
should promote civic and cultural development 
through a program of adult education. 


7. Higher Education 


(a) We maintain that the state-supported 
institutions of higher education are an essen- 
tial part of a system of free education and 
should deserve and receive full and adequate 
support and confidence. 

(b) We believe the state should offer suit- 
able educational facilities for young people be- 
tween 17 and 21 of college calibre who are not 
in school or profitably employed. 


8. Federal Support of Education 


We support the principle of federal aid to 
states for educational purposes. Such allot- 
ments should be distributed and administered 
by constituted state educational authorities. 


9. Priority of School Taxes 
Since education is a first responsibility of 
the state, we urge the re-enactment of section 
74.15 which will re-establish the priority of 
school monies in the distribution of local tax 
receipts. 


10. Teacher Welfare 


We believe that the welfare of teachers in- 
cluding standards of living, health, security, 
and working conditions, is a definite and de- 
cisive factor in the welfare of children, and 
that the improvement of these conditions is a 
constant purpose of the W. E. A. and its 
Locals. 

We insist that public education should be 
free from partisan politics and free from co- 
ercion by pressure groups. The administration 
of schools, the development of school policies, 
the selection of teachers, and enactment of edu- 
cational legislation should be determined solely 
upon their contribution to the common welfare. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


A. We believe that every child in Wisconsin 
is entitled to enriched functional education 
at public expense extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the secondary and/or 
vocational schools and including provisions 
for the special education of mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 


B. We believe that school district organiza- 
tion, school buildings and equipment, 
school officers, teachers, administrative and 
supervisory staffs, teacher training institu- 
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tions, and state educational departments, 
exist only to make possible this enriched 
education for Wisconsin’s children and 
should be organized or utilized so that the 
standards of operating efficiency as they 
apply to the education of children are at 
the optimum. 


C. We believe that the boundaries of attend- 
ance areas, administrative units and school 
fiscal units should be determined by their 
maximum value, efficiency and convenience 
in providing enriched elementary, second- 
ary, and vocational programs for children, 
including adequate school buildings and 
such special services as classes for the phy- 
sically and mentally handicapped, health 
education, library service, recreational cen- 
ters, adequate transportation, supervisory 
and administrative services. 


D. We believe that the cost of this complete 
educational program should be shared 
jointly by the local fiscal unit and the state. 
The amount to be raised by the local fiscal 
unit is to be determined by its financial re- 


The Council on Education has, by authoriza- 
tion of the Representative Assembly, functioned 
as a policy-formulating committee. Its member- 
ship is larger than any other committee of the 
Association. This is to afford representation 
of teachers, departments and educational insti- | 
tutions. It thus provides a means where the | 
various groups may meet to discuss problems 
and promote objectives for the advancement 
of education. 

The Council has drawn heavily upon the 
Educational Policies Commission for the second | 
part of this report. To make clear the inter- ( 
dependence of education and economic well- 
being there is being issued herewith a special 
bulletin on item 1, “The amount of general 
and technical preparation demanded for suc- ( 
cess is increasing.” It submits evidence to sup- 
eer the statement. The Council expects that 

ulletins amplifying some of the other points 
will follow. It recommends the Commission's 
current and recent publications to the teachers 
of Wisconsin. They impress the Council as 
invaluable contributions to assist in guiding | 
the schools. 





Members of the Council on Education of ‘ 
the Wisconsin Education Association—1940 
Fred G. Bishop, Two Rivers—Chairman 


C. J. Anderson, T. J. Jenson, Delavan 
Madison Wm. C. Knoelk, 


cde | i 
sources based upon a reasonable tax rate. we ee Milwaukee 
é pooner Ida Ooley, Balsam 
The balance of the cost of this complete Mauree Apetgne, Lake 
: ; Janesville : 
educational program should be provided by EH. Boettcher, _ egg 
the state. Wausau au Lae 
John Callahan, a. Ss. Rees, Racine 
Madison Bernice Scott, 
LEGISLATIVE APPLICATIONS L. P. Goodrich, —e 
Fond du Lac A. J. Smith, Union 
We recommend that: George Hambrecht, Grove 
Madison Esther Tilleson, 
**1. The legislature legalize high school transpor- Frank Holt, Madison Oshkosh 
tation and provide state support for it, per- Frances Jelinek, J. E. Worthington, 
mitting high school districts to establish Milwaukee Waukesha 


transportation routes for non-resident high 

school and elementary school pupils, such 

routes to be subject to the approval of the 
MN State Superintendent of Schools. 


O. H. Plenzke, Madison—Secretary 











**5. The legislature create an authority vested in 


2. The legislature encourage the re-organization 


of school districts according to approved plans 
to carry out the principles described above with 
the provision that those areas which re-organize 
attendance and fiscal units, provide elementary 
and secondary school opportunities and offer 
adequate transportation facilities, shall receive 
from the state 50% of the capital outlay for 
state approved school buses and 50% of the 
transportation cost. 


*6. 


7 5 


the State Department of Public Instruction with 
a reasonable appropriation for expense, to de- 
termine and designate the areas and boundaries 
of fiscal and administrative units in compliance 
with Principles A, B, and C. 

The legislature enact legislation which shall 
provide for the payment of tuition to High 
School districts on the basis of total per capita 
costs less state and federal aids. 

The legislature amend Chapter 39 of the Stat- 


ee he em teelCUlC lCU ll lCO lee lee GRlUlU le lC kK lC lCUlC lel 


3. The legislature peesey for a revision of the utes to provide for centralizing the authority 
methods of distributing existing state aids which for certification of all teachers in the State De- € 
shall encourage the discontinuance of uneco- partment of Public Instruction. c 
nomical and sub-standard schools. 8. The legislature legalize elective county boards . 

*4, The legislature revise existing laws so that chil- of education with authority to employ county 
dren living in rura! districts offering one or superintendents, with the provision that teachers k 
more years of high school subjects in one room shall be employed by district boards with the h 
schools, shall not be denied the right to attend approval of the county superintendent. 
high schools with their tuition paid by the ————— . 
municipality in which they reside. * Wholly accomplished. ** Partially accomplished. 
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Ne pane my last annual report more than one human hope has ended in a fatal conclusion; 
nations have fallen before brute force; totalitarianism has streaked the geography of the 
world with new boundaries; ideals and honors have been smashed or corrupted with terrify- 
ing completeness. Reluctantly, but surely, the people sensed the fact that science has narrowed 
the oceans, and our existence as a free people may have to be defended. Backed by popular 
opinion, Congress voted billions for military, naval and air force expansion. One of the first 
appropriations was for occupational defense training in schools and colleges. The first peace- 
time conscription bill was followed by national registration. Feverish activity in building up 
our defenses is proceeding; industry is mobilized for war orders; the national guard has begun 
a year of intensive training in southern camps. Our social and economic forces are definitely 
committed to one objective—adequate defense. All of this since the last convention. 

This new aspect of national purpose has imposed new emphases, new criteria of values, 
new functional yardsticks, new duties, upon every enterprise whether it be public or private. 
Issues heretofore considered as major will recede, at least temporarily, before the all-consuming 
subject of defense. The test question that will be put to our agencies and enterprises is, ‘““What 
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are you contributing to national strength, preservation of democracy, defense?” 





Threats to the Schools 


Periods of crises always exert an impact 
upon education. The schools, also, must re- 
shape activity and emphasis. It must be said 
that they recognize the role of education in the 
emergency. This space need not be devoted to 
an exposition on the place of the public school 
and its function in building moral defenses 
or shaping policies. Other sources of help and 
inspiration in that direction are available in 
abundance. These functions have been out- 
lined clearly in splendid publications by the 
Educational Policies Commission, by the WEA 
Council on Education, and by many teacher 
groups. Pronouncements by educator groups 
show they are conscious of the tasks of the 
schools and await with energetic eagerness 
every opportunity to do their part. That the 
public schools are Democracy’s first line of 
defense has not been challenged. The dictators 
have demonstrated the power of education. 
We shall, likewise, use the American brand of 
education to fortify American ideals. 

As instruments for positive national influ- 
ence the public schools require support and 
confidence. Inadequacy in these requisites will 
curtail results however heroic the efforts may 
be. Certain influences and conditions now at 
hand foretell difficulty in moral and financial 


support. 
The problem of adequate revenue for pub- 


lic education is accentuated. For several years 
school support has met the phenomenal in- 
crease in revenue demands for social security 
measures. In addition to these newer costs 
there is the cost of the defense program. The 
defense revenue bill will add over 2,000,000 
new federal income taxpayers, increasing the 
tax conscious public by that number. There is 
no doubt that taxpayers want to rid themselves 
of as much of the load as possible. They can- 
not escape federal taxes, nor is there more than 
an outside chance of lessening general state 
taxes, But, they want some relief. Here is where 
the professional tax reductionist comes in, the 
tax leaguer, and the fifty varieties of high 
sounding names under which he operates. The 
property tax, that annual direct tax which sup- 
ports local government and schools, is pointed 
to as a means of relief. The country is literally 
over-run with property tax reduction organiza- 
tions, mostly synthetic in origin and composi- 
tion. Funds for organizers and publicity are 
ready and generous. The one aim is to reduce 
taxes and the effects do not matter. Representa- 
tives sit in at municipal and school board meet- 
ings demanding reductions and curtailments. 
Here is an unmistakable threat to education, 
health, protection, and other indispensable 
public services. Believers in good government 
and schools must meet these threats with the 
facts about costs and services. Members of the 
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WEA have the facts about declining educa- 
tional support. The need for increased state 
support is plain. 

Another thrust at public education is to try 
to destroy faith by allegations that the schools 
are teaching un-American doctrine. This is 
quite popular and potent at present. Teachers 
may expect a continuance of these periodic 
charges which fit perfectly into the scheme of 
those who want to reduce school support. 

Teachers as individuals and through or- 
ganizations can meet these threats to the 
schools. The facts are on the side of the schools 
and there is no need to cringe or apologize. 
Education has staunch supporters who will not 
be stampeded into scuttling America’s first line 
of defense. The large majority of our citizens 
believe in the public schools. They have stood 
by in the past and will do so again. They have 
told us so. It is up to our profession to present 
the facts about education as contained in the 
numerous publications of the WEA, the NEA, 
and local associations. 


The Association in Action 


The Association's avowed purpose is to 
interpret education to its members and to the 
public, It uses every means available to create 
professional solidarity among all educators and 
to provide them with a better understanding 
of problems affecting the welfare of children 
and teachers. A considerable part of our efforts 
during the current year was directed to as- 
sembling data bearing upon problems discussed 
in the first section of this report. Formal re- 
search publications were: ‘Teachers’ Salaries’’ ; 
‘Public Education, State and National’; ‘‘Pity 
Poor Grandpa.” All of these contained facts 
pertinent to maintaining high educational 
standards and are being used throughout the 
state. Our members may be interested to know 
that two of these publications were in demand 
throughout the country. “Public Education, 
State and National’ was sold in quantity to 
most of the other state associations who claimed 
it contained invaluable information. Another 
publication will be issued shortly. It will show 
the increasing demands for higher educational 
training required for entrance into vocations. 
This will supplement the report of the Council. 

The foregoing, however, is but one phase 
of the research and publications work of the 
association. Getting the facts and statistics is 
only a part of the job. Disseminating them is 


another. News releases upon many subjects 
are continually supplied to the press of the 
state. A monthly news bulletin goes to a mail- 
ing list of 1400. Members of the Committee 
on Locals and a special corps of speakers se- 
lected by the committee have spoken at many 
teachers’ meetings. Other members have ad- 
dressed lay groups on school problems. Such 
loyal assistance on the part of our members is 
most helpful and we acknowledge it at this 
point. Messrs. Ragatz and Peterson of the 
WEA office have also spoken at teachers’ meet- 
ings, P. T. A., Workshops, radio discussions, 
schoolmaster clubs, rural teacher conferences, 
community clubs and other organizations who 
wanted information on specific matters. 

Other means of creating professional 
solidarity and keeping members informed on 
current developments are the annual meetings 
of presidents of local associations. The sin- 
cerity of the Committee on Locals in conduct- 
ing these conferences is further shown by pay- 
ment of expenses of presidents by the Associa- 
tion. Valuable interchange of ideas is had and 
gives the headquarters office personal contact 
with the field. 

Much work is done through committees 
authorized by direct action of the annual As- 
sembly or by the Executive Committee. No 
teacher problem is ignored by the Association. 
Whenever items relative to teacher welfare 
appear they are accepted for study and action. 
The Board of Review, meeting for the first time 
during this convention, is an example. 

No small amount of time is devoted by the 
Secretary to the retirement system, tenure, and 
other subjects. Special committee reports on 
these make comments unnecessary. The WEA 
accepts educational problems as they arise. 


Individual and Local Service 


The Association takes pride in that it 
projects WEA services to the individual mem- 
bers and local associations. While its major 
concerns are necessarily state issues affecting 
all, it is recognized that localities and_ in- 
dividuals have problems of their own. Being 
a thoroughly democratic organization, the in- 
dividual member is entitled to any assistance 
the WEA can provide. We have given hun- 
dreds of Locals and administrators individual 
help upon a multitude of questions and are 
glad to have requests. A sampling of items 
upon which requests for data were received by 
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us will indicate the wide range of information 

supplied. 

1. Salaries in comparable school systems. 
(Four of these came on October 21.) 

2. Procedure in salary scheduling. 

3. Tax rates in comparable places. 

4. Percent of persons on relief, cities of 
Wisconsin, 

5. Sick leave provisions and advantages of 

same. 

. Arguments for salary schedule. 

. Enrollment in various high school subjects 
on nationwide basis over period of time. 
8. Kindergarten enrollment, Wisconsin and 

other states. 
9. Achievement of pupils, urban and rural. 

10. Per pupil costs by types of school in 

Wisconsin. 

11. Indices of ability to succeed in college 

work. 

12. Sources of radio script. 

13. Court decisions on tenure. 

14. General information on tenure. 

15. Application of tenure law to person 

making request. 

16. Transportation, insurance costs, liability. 

17. Population of Wisconsin cities, 1936-40. 

18. Tenure rights of married teacher. 

19. Rights under contracts for misrepresented 

goods or services. 

20. Bonus for summer school attendance. 

21. Wealth of Wisconsin cities. 

22. Length of periods and number in high 

school. 

23. Comparative salaries in urban and rural 

areas, 

24. Fiscal control in city school systems. 

25. Selection, term, and number of school 

board members. 

26. Tax alliances and leagues. 

27. Material and references on guidance, con- 

servation, ete. : 

28. Legal holidays, types of observance. 

29. Reliability of correspondence schools. 

30. Study outlines for Joint Committee on 

Education, P. T. A., and other organiza- 
tions. 

31. Information requested by legislators and 

departments of state government. 


SN 


Teacher Welfare 


Retirement System—Since the enactment 
of the retirement system there have been few 
legislative sessions which did not produce bills 
to change the system. Proposals, as a rule, 
grew out of misconceptions regarding the law. 
When the legislators had full understanding 
of what the fund meant, the sources of de- 
posits, etc., they turned thumbs down and 
sponsors lost interest. We know of no law con- 
cerning which there is so much misunderstand- 
ing. To help clear up the fundamental points 
in the law, the office has just distributed a 
pamphlet, “The Teachers Retirement System; 
Public School Support.” It attempts to clarify 


the subject and may possibly help to forestall 
a repetition of adverse legislative bills. A copy 
was sent to every candidate for state and legis- 
lative office the forepart of October. Local as- 
sociations could profitably devote a meeting to 
a review of the contents of the booklet. An- 
other report on the financial status of the fund 
will be given to the Representative Assembly. 
Every teacher should keep informed so as to 
be able to help to preserve the integrity of the 
system should the need arise. I believe it would 
be wise for every local association to have 
at least one person attend the Retirement Asso- 
ciation section meeting during the convention. 
The system holds your financial account under 
contract with the state. Keep posted. 


Salaries—An attempt was made in the last 
legislature to wipe out existing state standards 
governing salaries. It applied to administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers. The present 
$85 minimum for nine months certainly is not 
high when compared with other employment 
on a full-year basis. Already some county 
superintendents report a shortage. When con- 
sidering the minimum, it should be remem- 
bered that the two-year qualification is an 
item. The current flow of young people into 
defense industry may create a serious problem. 

Tenure—The general impression is that 
the referendum results of April were uncon- 
vincing one way or the other. The wording 
of the question and the voting of large num- 
bers of citizens upon an issue of no concern 
to them, vitiates all reliability. The matter is 
turned right back to the legislature. The Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards voted to 
introduce a bill along the lines of the so-called 
compromise bill of 1939. It is their contention 
that the present law should be repealed and 
one enacted which would afford greater leeway 
to boards in the determination of cause for 
dismissal. 

State and National Relationships 

Developments show increasing relationships 
between state organizations and the National 
Education Association. The educational ho- 
rizons are national; lo¢al interests are coming 
into greater contact with national movements; 
and, the NEA is looming larger as a source 
of information and help in federal participa- 
tion in education. Whereas local schools and 
teachers have been somewhat detached or un- 
affected by developments in Washington, this 
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has changed. Legislation directly affecting 
them is continually under consideration in the 


‘national capitol. This trend is bound to in- 


crease. The secretaries of state associations and 
NEA staff had a two-day conference in Mil- 
waukee immediately following the summer 
convention for the purpose of establishing 
more effective relationships between both 
groups. There was unanimous agreement upon 
the necessity for this. Another conference is 
scheduled for December. The welfare of the 
schools will henceforth assume greater de- 
pendence upon what goes on in Washington. 
For the first time in Association history there 
will be a meeting of NEA delegates during the 
state convention. 


The Convention 


Building a strong convention program is a 
long hard task. The cost of top-notchers is 
rising and their availability is frequently out 
of the question. Attractive radio and news con- 
tracts limit the headliners in the number of 
public appearances. Some cannot accept any 
speaking engagements. Nevertheless, the ofh- 
cers believe that the standards of WEA con- 
vention speakers compare favorably with the 
offerings of national conventions. The section 
programs, likewise, have been of a consistently 
high order. The executive committee has been 
most generous in recognizing new sections in 
accordance with the appearance and growth of 
new fields of interest. 

This year the main programs are held in two 
simultaneous sessions so that all may hear the 
speakers. We are indebted to the Milwaukee 
Vocational School for the use of Auditorium 
A for this purpose. 

Subsidies paid this year by the WEA to 
sectional associations are as follows: 


Central Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 

Ol a A atte ot $ 141.45 
Lake Superior Education Association 240.70 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers As- 


CO0UOR. onc need au ceca wanwacwns. 207.15 
North Wisconsin Education Associa- 
ee Ae ae ae ee ae 173.50 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers As- 
BOUISUION. * cicrmninnetabsctae eas 302.80 
Southern Wisconsin Education As- 
OR Al facie tS cs accgces ie eek nls napa Soci 100.00 
Southwestern Wisconsin Education 
PRURINNAENOR oc ce oe tc cesses 124.90 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
OHMGR, .widccubrudiucdumeandboue 167.10 
WMS! Ud eocs cuacomaauete $1457.60 


Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union was 
organized in 1931 by vote of 1930 Representa- 
tive Assembly for the purpose of making loans 
to members and promoting thrift. It is now in 
its tenth operating year with a membership in 
excess of 1000 and total assets of $106,000. 
Loans totalling $102,775 were made during 
the first nine months of the current year. 

The Credit Union is supervised by the State 
Banking Department. The WEA has no tre- 
sponsibility for the Credit Union except that 
it pays for most of the overhead costs. The 
Credit Union is gradually assuming more of 
the expense. 


The Wisconsin Education Association is an 
independent organization. It operates under a 
state charter in which its purposes are simply 
and plainly set forth. To those objectives it 
owes primary allegiance and from them it has 
never departed. Requests to invade diverse and 
miscellaneous fields are constantly pressed 
upon the officers. Thus far the Association has 
limited itself to important educational subjects 
instead of dabbling in everything. The rate at 
which educational problems are piling up 
would indicate that the Association can give 
a better account of itself by concentrating upon 
their solution than by dissipating its energies 
elsewhere. Fundamental school and _ teacher 
subjects alone are a challenge to the strength 
of teachers’ associations. 

Although having defined purposes of its 
own, the WEA cooperates wholeheartedly 
with any group interested in educational im- 
provement. During the year our committee and 
the Secretary have been in conference with 
many citizen organizations regarding various 
phases of education and its support. Much of 
the Secretary's time is devoted to work of this 
sort. In his opinion, these contacts net good re- 
turns. During the year the Secretary attended 
twenty-five meetings of Association commit- 
tees and met with fifty-five lay groups and pro- 
fessional organizations. The work and influ- 
ence of the WEA is far-reaching, indeed, and 
the limitations of this report permit mention 
of only some of its activities in behalf of 
children and teachers. 

It is the hope of WEA leadership that all 
members will study present problems as out- 
lined in the Journal and special publications; 
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that they will assist in local association activity ; 
and that they continue to co-operate with the 
constituted association machinery in every 
effort to improve education or to oppose those 
who would weaken it. 

The office staff acknowledges the splendid 
help from officers, the untiring work of com- 
mittees, the speakers in behalf of WEA, and 


the fine co-operation of the members in every 
part of the state. Such loyalty and unselfish 
service have made the Association what it is. 


Cordially yours, 


ae 


Executive Secretary 








I. Teacher education in a democracy 
must have a definite objective. The ob- 
jective of teacher education is to make 
available leaders in learning who have 
(1) an understanding of the purposes 
and functions of education in our de- 
mocracy, and (2) the ability (a) to 
guide learners at the different learning 
levels in the selection of worthwhile 
activities and experiences, and (b) to aid 
learners in using their abilities, aptitudes, 
experiences, and interests toward the 
achievement of their life purposes. 

Il. Teacher education must lead to an 
understanding of the major problems of 
social life. There should be provision in 
teacher education for broad general 
knowledge which offers reasonable guar- 
antee that the prospective teacher shall, 
thru extensive study in the recognized 
school subjects and thru active participa- 
tion in community life, acquire an under- 
standing of the major problems of social 
life and their implications for the 
learners whom he leads, for his fellow 
workers, for the parents, and for the 
public in general. 

III. Teacher education must develop 
leaders in the major learning areas and 
learning levels. There should be provi- 
sion in teacher education for intensive 
study of the problems in those teaching 
areas and learning levels (1) in which 
the prospective teacher is interested, (2) 
for which he has aptitude, and (3) in 
which there is reasonable promise that 
he may find employment. 

IV. Teacher education must provide 
for professional integration and orienta- 








A PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES 


NEA Committee on Supply, Preparation, and Certification of Teachers 
R. E. Jaggers, State Supt. Dept., Frankfort, Ky., Chairman 





tion. Provision should be made in 
teacher education whereby the prospec- 
tive teacher may acquire an understand- 
ing of his relations to teaching as a pro- 
fession, may employ his knowledge and 
understandings in learning situations, 
and, to that end, his preparation should 
include (1) understanding of the vital 
problems in connection with the growth 
and development of children, (2) an un- 
derstanding of the organization and con- 
trol of learning programs in the school, 
(3) knowledge and understanding of 
the application of methods and uses of 
materials suited to the different learning 
levels, and (4) an opportunity to in- 
tegrate his own educational experiences 
by teaching under competent guidance. 
V. Teacher education must provide for 
selection and guidance, and for evaluat- 
ing results. Teacher education should 
provide a workable plan of pre-training 
selection, in-training guidance, and 
follow-up evaluation to the end that only 
those persons may be permitted to com- 
plete teacher-education curricula who 
manifest during their preparation: (1) 
physical, emotional, and mental fitness, 
(2) an appreciation of the science and 
art of living, (3) a genuine interest in 
teaching as a profession, (4) an under- 
standing of the implications of education 
as a constructive agency in maintaining 
and improving our.American way of 
life, (5) capacity for becoming effective 
leaders of learners, (6) an aptitude for 
the teaching area and school level chosen, 
(7) satisfactory academic achievement, 
and (8) adequate general scholarship. 
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OT “a little knowledge’ but a little 

ignorance is the dangerous thing. How 
many times we have to say “If I had only 
known!”’ So freedom of learning is indispens- 
able to any intelligent human life and growth 
and, note well, the very life-blood of democ- 
racy. So John Milton, one of the true fathers 
of liberty, protesting against the suppression 
of free speech and press, cried: ‘‘Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter, to argue freely, above 
all liberties.” 

Thus the parties at interest in this freedom 
are the people as a whole, all of us, not some 
few speakers, writers, teachers. Suppression of 
freedom is a misdemeanor not so much against 
those who wish to speak, but against all of us 
who wish to know, to learn, to be intelligent. 
In Nazi-land since even the all-powerful gov- 
ernment cannot control the airwaves, the citizen 
is forbidden to listen in under harsh penalties 
for disobedient curiosity. So the truth comes 
out that the restriction is inflicted upon the 
listener, the reader, the learner. A judge or 
police chief gets by with the public when he 
“bans” some speaker. But his censorship would 
not be so popular if the truth were told, that 
he was really telling some hundreds of his fel- 
low citizens that they must not listen to the 
banned address. 


History is against the method of suppression 
and censorship. This method has been used 
predominantly against new and _ significant 
truths, which clashed with somebody's preju- 
dices or interests. Fit example of its working 
is old Galileo on his knees under threat of 
burning at the stake, recanting his heretical 
doctrine that the earth moves around the sun— 
but muttering under his breath as he rises, 
“But it does move, after all.’’ So today, sup- 
pression is aimed predominantly not against 
falsehood or wickedness but against ideas which 
go counter to prejudices or special interests. 

The banning of liberty in speech and press 
expresses contempt for the intelligence and 
good sense of the people at large. It makes the 
mass of us out to be incompetent, infantile, 
gullible, the easy prey of word-sharpers. The 
censors on the other hand, who presume to de- 
cide for us what we may hear and what not, 
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have to set themselves up to be infallibly wise 
and patriotic beyond all reason. Alas, we the 
People are too gullible, if we permit all-wise 
censors to dictate our intellectual life for us. 


Who are the warmest supporters and prac- 
ticers of suppression: Adolph Hitler, Benito 
Mussolini, Joseph Stalin—all dictators, both 
right and left. Who loves and _ practices 
academic liberty: Thomas Jefferson, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Constitution of 
the United States. And you, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, what will you love and practice? 


Make no mistake; this is no side issue. 
Freedom of hearing, of reading, of knowing, 
of learning—this is the essence of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Democracy can survive lies, 
abuse, slander, even trickery, pettifogging, 
chicanery; but it cannot exist under the sup- 
pression of free thinking, free expression, free 
discussion. 


Academic freedom is no mere “academic” 
affair. It is not a question of the “right” of 
a few professors to have their say, when per- 
haps it might be as well for them to hold their 
tongues. The issue is the great and indispens- 
able freedom of us all as members of the 
American republic, to hear, to read, to be in- 
formed and enlightened, and so to be com- 
petent and equipped to determine the social 
and political problems which we as citizens 
must understand and adjudicate. 


The party of highest interest is the younger 
generation. They have everything to learn. The 
world is new to them and they need to know 
what kind of world it really is. It is a small 
matter comparatively that this or that indi- 
vidual teacher is silenced, ejected—wrong in- 
deed and tyrannical, but not the main issue. 
It is a great matter that the youth of the land, 
indeed the whole people, should be barred 
from hearing, reading, learning, whatever they 
desire to know. 


This article is one of a series prepared at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
National Education Association. Since the Committee 
did not impose any restrictions, the various authors 
may not be in complete agreement with one another, 
nor were they authorized to speak officially for the 
NEA. The purpose of the sertes is to promote dis- 
cussion of significant issues at this critical period. 
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John D. Hicks 
Prof. of History, U. of W. 


Me ae safety of the state depends upon the 
watchfulness of its citizens.’’ This adage, 
expressed in a variety of ways, rings the 
changes on an obvious truth. There never was 
a time when it was more applicable to the 
United States than at the present moment. For 
us, it has begun to have a very special applica- 
tion. We are concerned, not merely for the 
safety of the state, but for the safety of 
democracy. If the type of government exempli- 
fied by the United States is not to perish from 
the earth, Americans must keep their eyes 
open. They must know what has gone on in 
the world of yesterday to bring into being the 
world of today. They must evaluate intel- 
ligently the forces that are now actively at work 
to shape the world of to-morrow. They must 
be prepared to make important decisions on 
problems that have not yet arisen. 

Leadership is essential in a democracy, as in 
every other type of government. It is important 
for the safety of the state that this leadership 
should cut across class lines and come from 
the whole people. We have no faith in a 
leadership based purely upon birth or wealth. 
That concept of government was set aside 
when George Washington refused a crown, 


* Reprinted from Social Education, by permission 
of the publishers. 
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and its rejection was repeatedly reemphasized 
as the Hamiltonian system gave way to the 
democracy of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 
Nor does the new industrialism rule America, 
as many proletarian-minded orators would have 
you think. Had that been true certainly Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt would not have had a second 
term, to say nothing about the prospect of a 
third term. But it is equally evident that the 
United States will not accept the leadership, to 
the exclusion of all others, of the least favored 
elements of society. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is as noxious a weed in the demo- 
cratic garden as the rule of the plutocrats. We 
want none of either. The leadership of 
America must be furnished by the whole 
people, and not by any self-appointed group 
at the top or the bottom or in the middle. It 
must come from the farm as well as the fac- 
tory; from the sidewalks of New York no less 
than from Main Street. According to a recent 
Gallup poll, seventy per cent of the American 
people think of themselves as middle class. 
Certainly this large group should not be 
dispossessed. 

The leadership that is to make or break the 
United States of to-morrow is coming up 
through our schools and universities. The bill 
for public education in the United States has 
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been and will continue to be one of the most 
important items in our governmental budget. 
Of what use is the watchfulness of citizens 
who have only eyes that cannot see? In spite 
of the growing charges we are having to pay 
for the care of our “‘oldsters,’’ we are not likely 
to forget for long our “youngsters.” Our in- 
stitutions of public education are not going to 
be destroyed as long as they produce the 
leaders that democracy must have. Through 
them we can draw upon the resources of every 
class. In this group there will be the children 
of the rich and of the poor, of the working- 
class and of the leisure-class, and those whose 
parents are neither very rich nor very poor. 
Some come from homes where books are plenti- 
ful and the topics of the day are constantly dis- 
cussed. Some .do not. Some are brought up to 
esteem music, and art, and beauty wherever 
it may be found; some along these lines had, 
or perhaps still have, to start from scratch. But 
all represent a cross-section of American so- 
ciety, and through them must come the in- 
formed leadership that will make the wheels 
of democracy continue to turn in the world 
of to-morrow. 


Do not mistake me. I am not suggesting 
that all will be Presidents, Chief-Justices, Gov- 
ernors, and Mayors. Or even college presidents, 
deans, and professors! Some, I hope, will be 
proud to earn their living through mechanical 
skill. If. I had a boy I'd feel more comfortable 
about his future if I knew he possessed me- 
chanical skill and understanding than if he 





“I'd feel more comfortable ... if I knew 
he possessed mechanical skill” 


showed promise of being learned in the law, 
or medicine, or divinity. 1 do not mean merely 
the capacity to operate a particular tool, or a 
working acquaintance with a particular trade. 
Tools and trades are sure to change. But an 
understanding of mechanics, of the laws and 
principles that go into the making and opera- 
tion of tools and machines not yet created,— 
that is something worth having, and the man 
who has it will not for long be looking for 
a job. 


We have the ballot . . . and responsibility 


But whatever are to be our occupations 
later on we are still the citizens upon whom 
the success of American democracy must de- 
pend. We will have the ballot and the re- 
sponsibility that goes with it. We will have 
to keep guard over the safety of the state. 
Unless we do it, it will not be done. 

In making preparations for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, what should youth now be 
doing? First and foremost, youth must put its 
heart into the game. If anyone could prove to 
you that a given line of action would contri- 
bute mightily to your success in the business, 
or the profession, or the occupation by which 
in the future you expect to make your living, 
you would put your hearts earnestly into the 
pursuit of that line of motion. Similarly, if 
this world is to continue a reasonably decent 
world in which to live, you must put your 
hearts into the business of preparing to make 
democracy work. Now I am not contending 
that the prescription I am about to write is the 
only worthwhile prescription that could be 
written. Democracy thrives best when many 
people have many and varied ideas as to what 
is the best thing to do under given circum- 
stances. But here, for whatever it is worth, is 
my prescription, based upon a half century of 
living, and a quarter century of trying to 
teach. 

It happens that I teach American history, 
but if I were instead a professor of plant 
pathology or pediatrics I think that I would 
still insist that the first duty of the American 
student is to become intimately acquainted with 
the background from which the events of his 
lifetime must spring. That is, he needs above 
all else for his successful functioning as a citi- 
zen to know well the succession of historical 
developments that has set the stage upon which 
he is called to act. You cannot possibly hope 
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to understand the present, except in its rela- 
tionship with the past. You cannot possibly 
hope to participate intelligently in the decisions 
you will be called upon as citizens to make if 
you do not know the circumstances that have 
shaped the issues that come before you. Too 
many people talk and sing about America as 
the ‘land of the free and the home of the 
brave” who don’t know anything about it. 
To many people give lip service to American 
democracy without knowing how it came into 
being, which is practically the equivalent of 
saying without knowing what it is. The Ameri- 
can nation, in a very peculiar sense, is held 
together by its history. We speak an alien 
language, and cherish as a part of our heritage 
an alien literature. We are of many races, and 
the process of amalgamation has only just 
begun. But we have a common history. We 
are all the descendants of immigrants, and in 
the history of immigration lies an important 
key to the understanding of America to-day. 
We are all the descendants of pioneers, some 
of whom came west to build up our agricul- 
tural and mineral frontiers, and others of whom 
flocked to the cities to build up our industries. 
It is all America, and in the story of how it 
happened to be the way it is lies the beginning 
of wisdom for every citizen who takes his 
responsibilities seriously. 

Secondly, to maintain our effectiveness as 
citizens we must continue that course in history 
we have been taking, or, worse luck, have not 
been taking, on into the future. After gradua- 
tion from high school or college you yourself 
are the professor. You will have to organize 
your own lectures, write your own text-book. 
This means that you must read, widely and with 
discrimination. If you don’t get the habit of 
reading while you are in college, your educa- 
tion will be a complete farce. You can’t be 
forever listening to lectures, even if provided 
by professors over the radio. You must read 
for yourself the documents that go into his- 
tory while it is in the making. You must use 
your God-given intelligence to discriminate be- 
tween what is true and what is false, between 
what is wholly reliable, and what is open to 
question. You must fight to preserve your 
sources of information unimpaired. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of. 
the air are essentials if democracy is to survive. 
How can the citizen be watchful if his eyes 
are blinded? How can he hear if he is denied 


the right to use his ears? How can he assume 
the responsibility of leadership if his right to 
speak his mind is curtailed? 


We must test the panaceas 


Thirdly, you must test in the light of Ameri- 
can history and experience the procession of 
panaceas that will pass across the stage during 
your lifetime. The sure cures of quacks are 
not confined to the field of medicine, although 
they are abundant there. It is so much easier 
to buy a bottle of the best advertised cure-all 
at the drug-store than to follow the advice of 
the specialist who has examined you thor- 
oughly, studied your case intimately, and pre- 
scribed restraints on your appetite, disagreeable 
exercises, with maybe an operation or two 
thrown in, and no assurance whatever of a final 
cure. We are deluged with political quacks 
with a ready remedy, usually the same remedy, 
for every ill. 

Once the Prohibitionists told us that the 
abolition of the liquor traffic would banish 
practically every type of vice and crime from 
the face of the earth. They were earnest souls, 
and we believed them, but a little experimenta- 
tion proved that it wasn’t that easy. The evil 
of intemperance is still with us, and its cure 
must still be sought. But the remedy can never 
be found in the passing of laws alone. 

Once we were beset by pacifists who said 
that the sure cure for war was to be unprepared 
to fight. They forgot that throughout its his- 
tory unpreparedness for war had been a chronic 
condition in the United States, in spite of 
which we achieved six major wars and many 
little ones. And if any pacifists remain extant 
to-day they should try to take a trip through 
Denmark and Norway. 

We still have believers in the Townsend 
plan among us. Pay enough money to the 
oldsters—money that we haven't got—and 
we'll bring about an abundance of prosperity. 
At this point all the voter needs is a knowledge 
of arithmetic. 

Far more pernicious than any of these are 
the communists, who see through the dictator- 
ship of a proletariat ¢something America has 
not yet produced) a new heaven and a new 
earth, with themselves as high-powered com- 
missars, giving orders for the liquidation of 
stubborn Nebraska kulaks, and stamping out as 
a disease the last vestige of bourgeois morality. 
But the heaven that is Russia is still far away, 
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and few there be who wish to go to it. Further- 
more, the great god Stalin has displayed 
through his alliance with Comrade Hitler his 
feet of clay, while to simple-minded Americans 
his attack on Finland seems strangely like the 
imperialism of Peter the Great. While we are 
still in our right minds we are in no danger 
of falling for the Communist panacea. 

Nor will the Fascists and Nazis fool many 
people for long. Intolerance is an ugly vice, 
and it feeds well upon ignorance. Such blots 
on our record as the A. P. A. and the Ku Klux 
Klan show that we are not wholly immune. 
But Germany of to-day, whether victorious or 
defeated, is not the envy of many Americans. 
We have mad men over here also, but we do 
not entrust to them the working out of our 
destinies. 

These are only a few of the more obvious of 
the panaceas that Americans will have to dis- 
avow. There will be others like them; there 
will be, and no doubt there are now, others 
far more subtle. The safety of the state depends 
upon the ability of its citizens to detect the 
fraudulent remedies that quacks will continu- 
ally advocate for whatever crop of ills may 
happen to be current at any given time. 

Finally, we must not lose faith in the demo- 
cratic process. It would be futile for me to try 
to predict all the problems, or even the most 
important of the problems, that will confront 
us in the future. Nor can I or anyone else tell 
you all the answers. But this much I do be- 
lieve. In a democracy means are far more im- 
portant than ends. The ends we seek are 
transitory, won to-day, forgotten to-morrow. 
The means live on forever. We must beware 
of short-cuts that would gain our ends at the 
expense of the democratic process. We may 
not like the men who compose our govern- 
ments, whether national, state, or city. We may 
deplore the popular choice for President, or 
the presidential choice for judgeships, or the 
inefficiency of the law-makers we have selected 
to represent us. We may think that the poli- 
cies they have adopted are all wrong. But the 
remedy does not lie in destroying the demo- 
cratic system. It lies, rather in formulating 
good policies, and in electing good men to 
office who will carry them out. We need a 
more politically-minded electorate, and more 
good men and women in politics. 

There should be no stigma upon the young 
man or the young woman who chooses politics 


as a career. It is as important a calling as the 
ministry, or the law, or medicine, or business, 
or agriculture. It is deserving of experts, not 
amateurs, and should not be left to the tender 
mercies of those who can be persuaded to turn 
aside from other, and for them more important, 
affairs. 








The Ship of State 


Thou, too, sai! on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

‘Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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IME PRINGIPRES AEOPUNOTBULIY 


_ — Toa His Beginning Teacher 


J. Murray Lee 


University of Wisconsin 


Fag sean school year begins, the first 
faculty meeting, a grand group of teachers 
to begin the year’s work. Most of them are 
familiar and we know the kind of a job they 
will do. “Those two new faces, will they ful- 
fill all the promise I thought I saw in them 
when I hired them?” thinks the principal as 
he welcomes the group. What will be the pic- 
ture nine months later when school closes? 
Will these two be well on their way to become 
successful and happy teachers, or will they feel 
that they are failures and wish they had never 
entered teaching? 

The answer to that question, Mr. Principal, 
is more in your hands than you realize. The 
usual custom is to place the responsibility for 
failure on the teacher herself or on the institu- 
tion responsible for her training. Perhaps a 
great deal belongs there but in all probability 
more rests on you as the principal. 

“Why, you are wrong, I have worked with 
her and worked hard. She just does not have 
the makings of a teacher.” 

I will agree that you have worked; but let 
me take you with me last year as I visited 
school after school, talked with principals, 
talked with beginning teachers, studied their 
teaching responsibilities, watched them at work, 
and tried to analyze their situations. Here are 
some things that stood out very clearly. Here 
are some one sided conversations that are 


typical. 
From principals: “Miss Blank is having 
considerable trouble with discipline . . . No, 


she has no trouble in her art classes, it is just 
in the study hall where she has trouble . . . 
Yes, I know that she might better take another 
class, but some one has to take study hall and 
the older teachers do not like it.” From here 
and there comes the same refrain—‘She has 
trouble in the study hall, not in her history 
. in the study hall, not in home economics 
. in the study hall, not in English.” 


From the teachers—‘'I enjoy everything but 
the study halls, none of the teachers likes them 
so I guess that is why we get them.” “I have 
no trouble in class but that study hall!’ ... 
“Pupils haven’t much to do, the principal sel- 
dom comes in but to frown . . . Gosh, how 
I hate that study hall.” 

Mr. Principal, can’t you arrange the schedule 
so that the first year teacher will not have to 
handle a study hall? Remember that you are 
paying her less than anyone else in the build- 
ing, and she has many, many problems as a 
beginning teacher. The study hall proves to be 
“the straw” in many cases. You will have a 
much better teacher at the end of the first year 
if you save study hall duty until her second 
year. 

Now back to our listening post to another 
problem— 


“Miss S is doing fairly well except in one 


class . . . It’s the slowest beginning English 
class . . . None of the other teachers wanted 
it, so Miss S had to take it . . . Perhaps you 


are right, she does have both a problem of 
adjusting materials and a discipline problem in 


that class . . . No, we have not gotten any 
special material for the class; she can use what 
the other teachers are using . . . We have no 


course, she is free to work that out herself . . . 
Mr. J. has a new course in senior science in 
which we are experimenting this year and he 
is not getting along so well . . . My other 
science man has been here for a long time, but 
he did not think he would like the course and 
so we gave it to Mr. J.” 

From the teachers: “I am enjoying all but 
a slow class in English. I think all the disci- 
pline problems of the ninth grade are in that 
class. It is so difficult to find material that in- 
terests them or that they can do... No, I 
can’t seem to get any help from the other Eng- 
lish teachers. They just say, “Thank goodness, 
I haven’t that class.’ ” 

We know to begin with that certain courses 
are much more difficult than others. We know 
that experienced teachers find it much more 
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difficult to handle slow classes than the av- 
erage class. We would not think of making a 
new miler run his first race in an overcoat, so 
why should we handle our first-year teacher 
that way? 

It has long been a custom in many schools 
to give the new teacher all the odds and ends 
that are left after all the former teachers have 
had their choices. Don’t we have even a 
greater responsibility to the new teacher than 
to those teachers who have been with us for 
some time? Do we not have the responsibility 
of seeing that the teaching profession benefits 
by having new teachers successful and happy? 
Cannot we satisfy our higher responsibility to 
our pupils and parents by scheduling our new 
teachers first with a load that they can carry 
and then make adjustments among the more 
experienced teachers? 


That problem of social adjustment! 


Another major problem facing the first year 
teacher is not so easy to solve. It is the prob- 
lem of making a satisfactory adjustment to the 
social life of the community. This is a prob- 
lem especially of the beginning woman teacher. 
Men have relatively little difficulty in this 
regard. Two minor problems and one major 
problem seem to stand out. The two minor 
ones are poor housing conditions and the in- 
ability to get acquainted with other members 
of the faculty. The major one is the inability 
to associate with mixed groups of men and 
women which are either organized or unor- 
ganized. These problems have to be solved 
individually by each community, but they are 
universal problems facing practically every be- 
ginning woman teacher in Wisconsin. It makes 
little difference whether they are elementary or 
secondary teachers in a small town or a large 
town—the problem is still there. 

This social problem is one which the prin- 
cipal and the faculty must work on together to 


help the new teacher make the necessary 
adjustment. It should pay big dividends in the 
improved efficiency and happiness of the new 
teacher. 

Here are some highlights of the usual story 
—‘My rooming conditions are poor.” “I 
board and room at the home of one of the 
school board members—you know what that 
means—” “My living conditions are rather un- 
satisfactory.” “Oh, the teachers have had one 
or two parties this year, but you know the 
kind they are—the married men all in one 
group, and the single men seem to gang to- 
gether in self defense. It would take more than 
a fifth column to break that gang up.” “No, 
we teachers are never invited to anything out 
in the community ...I guess I made a 
mistake of boarding with the seven women 
teachers. It seems to have built up an invisible 
Maginot Line around me.” “I don’t know of 
any mixed groups in the community to which 
any of the teachers belong.”’ And the one satis- 
fied answer—‘‘Well, you see, I am not much 
worried for I am engaged and therefore out 
of circulation.” 

We worry about the articulation of students 
between elementary and high school and be- 
tween high school and college but do not 
worry about the articulation after leaving col- 
lege. The transition from the college com- 
munity to being a teacher in a small town is 
by far the greatest adjustment the beginning 
teacher has probably had to face. What can 
the principal and staff do to help? 

The encouraging phase of talking with the 
new teachers was the very genuine apprecia- 
tion of the help they were getting from the 
principals. Principals are doing a real job in 
helping teachers to improve their teaching 
techniques. They can save still more excellent 
personalities for teaching by more carefully 
selecting the classes and the responsibilities 
for teachers in their first year. 





It doesn’t do to do much talking 
When you're mad enough to choke, 
For the word that hits the hardest 
Is the one that’s never spoke. 





Logic 


Let the other fellow do the talking, 
Till the storm has rolled away, 
Then he'll do a heap of thinking 
‘Bout the things you didn’t say. 
—Selected. 
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Genevieve Block 
Reeseville H. S. 


GENERAL survey on radio, reading, and 
movie habits was conducted in the Reese- 


ville High School for the second consecutive 


year 


to sample the influence these mediums 


have upon the general level of culture. Because 


the 


radio, the newspaper, the magazine, our 


books, and the movies have become such a vital 
force in our society and will be ttie medium 
of education for our boys and girls, now as well 
as after they have left high school, we wished 
to discern the type of interest displayed both 
for educational and leisure value. 

Under direction, two senior girls asked the 
following questions of the high school body. 
Sixty-one sheets were turned in for investiga- 


tion 


and comparison. The numbers represent 





the manner in which the questions were 

answered. 

1. Check the radio programs you listen to 
DON TIODG caccccctacsacasavccudminntio 30 
1 2 ee ee eae aD eee 29 
TREN GE OOONS So nencco= Guceussdmeaes 13 
LORD BO) 5 ee 8 See ae 41 
TNA OR RNR cca ccc dra cscciabes ace eencespudiete 15 
PGE MAGE 3 Wk occ un canwceuteuns 42 
RIO CRONIES oni ive tote seagate 52 
TE WEREIEE TOURED, 6 oho ene esos 31 
ig eg |, ee eee eee 39 
Concert Orchestras ~~~ 5 
CRE DIAS 0 PRM emitters tcc simninarcns 39 

2. Check favorite radio commentator 
CE) TONNE Gc ees cb cba ceGuw nn nauiees 10 
WAGE“ WINONON wabscccensstoccudeoe 15 
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10. 
11. 


12: 
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Kaltenborn 


MR CANIM cae mae areca 
je ee eee 
RAG TOON: oictectcmcicieacscawias 


Check your favorite magazines 


Good Housekeeping ~..--...--.-..- 
Woman’s Home Companion ~-------- 
TR Nn ee ae 
CATON a raist csc ats silaiiates aise 


American 


Atlantic: MoOuly ....cicnconanossue 
POGUIAS SCHCE iaicasincesecsincsrnctas 
POSES TN sicko eee 
Successful Pasming ....-........... 
RN OUD aes arcsec agi ads Mens * See 


Love 


NCAR OD a os Sines 
I ee ie ee 
. Check your favorite newspaper 
Milwaukee Sentinel ...._...._-----.- 
Milwaukee Journal ~............._- 
Reeseville Review ................. 
. Check your favorite newspaper reporter 
bs eG | Sa ra 
OR NAR Sse isin coins canon 


JY | ae eee eer a ene es 
ROO CF, GRIMRN oi nc accamieies 
. Do you read articles on Propa- 
ganda Analysis? -..-_.---- Yes 23 
. Do you read book reviews _-_. Yes 26 


. Do you read the editorials in 


the newspaper? _*_.__-__- Yes 28 


. Do you attempt to detect pro- 


paganda in the movies? ___. Yes 15 
Do you like the March of 

TOMEE -nxcukeon ee te an Yes 49 
Do you believe over 50% of 


what you read? __________ es 21 
Do you read headlines and not 
the article itself? ..----___ Yes 34 





of H. 8. Students 


Oath RVG So cd unis eseemmae 


No 25 


No 39 
No 26 








13. Do you believe there is propa- 


ganda in the funnies? _---- Yes 40 No 20 
14. Check the type of articles you like best 
IN SN ie ae ee ea 28 
WIE oon ot earn eae 18 
Mey: 4-2 oh Soe ee beeteneenereeee 19 
WI ne ee oe Se Se ae 23 
RORNNERS: | aod ee eee 6 
CT ee ee Re Ca ees bono ae oe 19 
pete: oe oat ee eee 35 


The majority of students are utilizing the 
radio for entertainment but show a slight in- 
crease in the educational programs such as 
news reports, debates, round table discussions, 
or classical music. We do note, however, a 
slight increase in interest of concert orchestra 
music. The favorite radio programs fell in two 
classes, namely, popular dance music, and 
humor. The question bees, news reports, and 
social programs have also shown increased in- 
terest. Lowell Thomas and Walter Winchell 
are the popular news commentators. Surpris- 
ingly not any one listens to John Gunther and 
only three to Kaltenborn, two of the accepted 
commentators. Out of the sixty-one pupils 
questioned only one individual does not have 
daily access to a radio. This fact alone shows 
the importance of radio in our daily lives. 

The questions on the newspaper, magazine, 
and book reading show interesting results. We 
must constantly raise the standard of general 
reading if we wish to develop cultured indi- 
viduals. Not only must we direct our students 
to read better level works, but we must teach 
them to read with a critical mind, knowledge 
of the author, and to be able to detect 
propaganda. 


We Must Encourage Better Reading Habits 


We must encourage better reading habits of 
the newspaper especially at the present time for 
it is one of the main channels of propaganda. 
We are attempting to have our students objec- 
tively test news sources, author, statistics, gen- 
etalities, isolated facts, policy of the editors, 
viewpoint on political situations and industry. 
It was gratifying to note that almost one-half 
of our students detect propaganda in the fun- 
nies. Thirty-nine out of the sixty-one do be- 
lieve over fifty percent of what they read 
without question which emphasizes the need 
for critical mindedness and general discussion. 

The favorite magazines of our students in 
order are: Life, Popular Science, and True 
Story. Again we see the like for the spectacular 
and sensationalism. Our students read for 


emotional rather than intellectual stimulus. 
The magazines for women were second in order 
and upon further perusal of the subject, we 
found students reading second and third rate 
stories. We found a dearth of readers of such 
magazines as the Atlantic Monthly, Geographic, 
Harpers and Readers Digest. Our merchants 
cannot afford to handle the better magazines 
because there is a lack of interest which would 
entail a general loss. Less than one-half of our 
students read the current book reviews, and 
hence when they have finished school they lose 
touch with the better type of literature. The 
encouragement of higher type reading will aid 
in the solution of our leisure time problem. 

The movies are another natural route for 
developing the standards of our leisure time 
problem and of our people. It should en- 
courage reading and general culture. Again we 
note it appeals to the emotions and, therefore, 
we must teach our students to review movies 
with a critical mind. The movie reviews and 
general discussion will help us on this point. 
We also have discovered that the movies 
dramatize the news of the day. Five-sixths of 
our students enjoy the March of Time. Most 
of our people accept these reviews as face 
values. These, too, must be seen and discussed 
with a critical mind if we are to maintain our 
democracy and raise the standard of culture. 
In answer to the question ‘Do you attempt to 
detect propaganda in the movies?’’, we note that 
twenty-five students answer, “No”, the remain- 
ing students omitting it indicating that very 
few people eye the movie with a critical mind. 
The movies, therefore, are an excellent route 
for gullible minds. 


After group discussion, we decided that the 
majority of our students have improved their 
listening habits of the radio, and their read- 
ing habits of magazines in comparison with the 
report of last year. As parents and teachers in 
our democracy, we must direct the listening of 
our younger generation to a well balanced pro- 
gram, the reading of higher level magazines 
and books for educational stimulus and good 
use of leisure time, and the reviewing of good 
movies for unbiased knowledge and clean en- 
tertainment. Taken all to-gether these influ- 
ences make up public opinion in America and 
if we wish to maintain the ideals of a 
democracy, we must teach our students the 
value of critical mindedness, and free discus- 
sion, and the power to think independently. 
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William G. Carr 


Associate Secretary, 
National Education Association 


bagged the loyalty of American schools 
and colleges, including their textbooks, 
teachers, and students, has been called into 
open question. National magazines and the 
official organs of several influential groups in 
American life have published articles declar- 
ing that the schools shelter anti-democratic 
forces and ideals. One of these articles goes so 
far as to speak of treason, a term which means 
“betrayal, treachery, or breach of allegiance 
toward the government.” 

The current attacks on the civic devotion of 
the public schools have no adequate basis in 
fact. Indeed, within a few days from the date 
of publication, the author and publishers of 
the article charging treason withdrew several 
of their accusations in light of facts presented 
to them. No one who really knows the prin- 
ciples which guide the American school system, 
no one who has seen at first-hand the work of 
the American teaching profession, no one who 
knows the idealism of American youth will give 
a moment’s credence to the fantastic charges 
which are being circulated. Unfortunately, 
however, a considerable part of the American 
public, having little direct and reliable infor- 
mation, about its schools, may be misled. 

The public school is an American institution, 
an essential part of the tradition to which this 
country is dedicated. Irresponsible attacks upon 
it are as harmful as an attack on any other part 
of our heritage of freedom. Democracy, more 
than any other society, requires a broad and 
untrammeled education for its people. Any un- 
warranted attack which might lead to a crip- 
pling of the services of education at this critical 
period of our history is subversive and un- 
American, however lofty may be the motives, 
however great may be the prestige of the 
individuals or organizations who sponsor it. 

The American school system, with thirty 
million children and youth in its care, staffed 
by one million teachers, and guided by half a 


* Reprinted from N. E. A. Journal, Nov., 1940. 


* 


million schoolboard members, is today loyally 
and vigorously engaged in an enterprise essen- 
tial to the national defense and the general 
welfare. These schools strive to accomplish an 
equal educational opportunity for all the 
people, thereby maintaining and disseminating 
the knowledge and attitudes essential to effec- 
tive citizenship. They give instruction in 
American ideals, in their history, and in the 
ways and means whereby they may be defended 
and extended. They give practice in activities 
which develop ideals of fair play, broad par- 
ticipation, and civic responsibility. They equip 
youth with information about the social and 
political problems of the day and with a dispo- 
sition to take constructive action to solve these 
problems. 

Let it not be supposed that it is unpatriotic 
for a citizen to criticize the schools. All such 
comments and criticisms, whether in praise or 
blame, whether from the humblest individual 
citizen or from the most powerful pressure 
group in the community, should receive sym- 
pathetic and open-minded attention from 
school officials. However, no teacher or school 
official should be browbeaten or stampeded into 
modifying instruction or teaching materials un- 
til careful examination of the evidence has 
been completed and the validity of any charges 
has been fairly and calmly assessed by the 
responsible bodies. 

The choice of textbooks, the selection of 
teachers, and the planning of the course of 
study are professional responsibilities which, in 
the public schools, are conducted under the 
general supervision of duly elected or appointed 
state and local boards of education. The ap- 
proved legal and administrative methods for 


selecting teachers and textbooks provide ample _ 


protection for the public interest thru the 
orderly processes of democratic government. 
The invasion of these responsibilities by spe- 
cial interest groups is fraught with grave 
danger to the efficiency of the schools. 

Under the American plan of school control, 
every citizen should be free to examine and 
evaluate the system of public education, pro- 
vided that the action is taken in good faith, 
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that it constitutes a constructive suggestion for 
the improvement of the schools rather than a 
destructive attack upon them, that the criticisms 
are based on careful study and accompanied by 
substantial evidence, and that remedial action 
is sought thru the official bodies in charge of 
public education rather than thru an appeal to 
the mob spirit. Such restrained caution and re- 
sponsible procedure have not characterized the 
current attacks on the public schools. 

In their eagerness to defend democracy 
against deadly military, economic, and moral 
threats, the people of the United States must 
achieve a clear understanding of the essential 
nature of the democracy which they wish to 
preserve. Lacking such comprehension, unable 
to distinguish friend from foe, they will labor 
under the continuous peril of striking down 
the very institutions which are their strongest 
allies. 

When we read these carelessly made charges 
of “treason’’ in connection with the schools, 
let us remember that: 

It is not “treason” to teach that American 
ideals require a fair chance for everyone in 


terms of economic, social, and educational 
opportunity. 

It is not “treason” to teach that these ideals 
are not yet fully achieved and to stir the en- 
thusiasm of youth to attain these ideals more 
fully. 

It is not “treason” to teach that the current 
developments in our economic life put great 
strain on the institutions of democracy and to 
summon up youthful vigilance and courage to 
meet the challenge. 

It is not “treason” to teach that many differ- 
ent races and people have made a worthwhile 
contribution to our American culture. 

It is not “treason” to teach the importance 
of the civil liberties, nor to give practice in the 
responsible use of these liberties in dealing 
with debatable public questions. 

It is not “treason” to teach that the United 
States can learn some useful lessons from the 
experience of other countries. 

It is not “treason” to teach important truths, 
even tho those truths be distasteful to powerful 
interests in the community; not treason yet, not 
yet in the United States of America. 





WEA 100%ers OCTOBER 5 THROUGH NOVEMBER 2 


Abbotsford, Adams—Friendship H. S., Algoma, 
Amberg, Antigo, Appleton Voc. Sch., Arena, Ash- 
land County Normal, Athelstane, Avoca,—Baraboo, 
Barneveld, Barron, Bayfield, Beaver S. G. School, 
Beaver Dam Voc. Sch., Beloit, Benton, Bonduel, 
Brandon, Browntown S. G. Sch., Bruce, Burlington, 
Butternut H. S..—Cable S. G. Sch., Cambria, Camp 
Douglas, Cashton, Cedarburg, Chetek, Chippewa 
Falls, Cochrane, Coleman, Columbia County, Cornu- 
copia, Cudahy,—Eastern Dane Co., Western Dane 
Co. S. G. Schools, Darien, Darlington, Delavan, 
Draper H. S., Dunbar S. G. Sch., Durand,—East 
Troy, Eau Claire S$. T. C., Elkhorn, Elmwood, En- 
deavor,—Fairchild, Fall River, Fond du Lac, Fremont, 
—Gays Mills, Genoa City, Glidden, Grafton, Gratiot 
S. G. Sch., Green Bay Voc. Sch., Green County, 
Green Co. Normal, Greendale, Green Lake, Gresham, 
—Hartford, Hartland, Highland,—Iron River,—Janes- 
ville, Jefferson, Juda S. G. Sch., Juneau, Juneau Co., 
—Kenosha Voc. Sch., Kewaunee, Kewaskum, Kiel, 
—La Crosse S. T. C., La Farge, Lancaster, Lime 
Ridge, Linden, Lodi, Lone Rock,—Manitowoc, Mani- 
towoc Co., Manitowoc Voc. Sch., Marinette, Mari- 
nette Co. Normal, Mazomanie H. S., McAllister S. G. 
Sch., Medford, Menasha, Menomonie, Milwaukee 


Co., Monroe, Montello, Moquah S. G., Mt. Horeb, 
Mukwonago,—Neenah, Neillsville, Nelma, New Au- 
burn, New Glarus, New London, New Lisbon, North 
Fond du Lac,—Oconomowoc, Oconto Falls, Ogdens- 
burg S. G. Sch., Ondossagon, Orfordville, Osceola, 
Oshkosh, Oshkosh S. T. C.,—Palmyra, Pardeeville, 
Pewaukee, Pittsville, Platteville, Platteville S. T. C., 
Plymouth, Polk County, Portage, Port Wing, Prairie 
du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Price Co., Pulaski,—Racine, 
Racine-Kenosha Co. Normal, Racine Voc. Sch., Ran- 
dom Lake, Redgranite, Rhinelander, Rice Lake, Rich- 
land Center, Ridgeway, Rio, River Falls, River Falls 
S. T. C., Rosendale, Rosholt, Rudolph,—Sauk Co. 
Normal, Sevastopol Cons. Sch., Sextonville, Sharon, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Shorewood, Shullsburg, Slinger, 
South Milwaukee, Sparta, Spencer, Spring Green, 
Stanley, State Dept., Stevens Point, Stevens Point 
S. T. C., Stout Institute, Sun Prairie, Superior S. T. C., 
—Three Lakes, Trempealeau,—Union Grove, Unity,— 
Vernon Co. Normal, Viroqua,—Walworth (16th yr.), 
Washburn, Waterford H. S., Waukesha, Waukesha 
Co., Waupun, Wausaukee, Wauwatosa, Wauzeka, 
West Allis Voc. Sch., West Bend, West Lima, West 
Milwaukee, Whitefish Bay, Whitewater, Wild Rose, 
Williams Bay, Wilmot, Wis. Sch. for Deaf, Withee, 
Wittenberg. 


Additional: Clinton, Coloma, Fox Lake, Green Lake Co. Norm., Kenosha, Kenosha 
Co., Kohler, Lena, Luck, Marshall, Milton—Milt. Jct., Princeton, Wausau, Woodville. 
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RELIMINARY census data for 1940 re- 
veal that Wisconsin has passed the three 
million population mark, with a total count of 
3,125,881 as compared with 2,939,006 in 1930. 
As a state, we are still growing but only about 
one-half as rapidly as in the decade from 1920 
to 1930. Unless conditions change, growth in 
population is likely to slow down until a rela- 
tively static population will be reached in Wis- 
consin, with an estimated three and one-half 
million population in 1960. While there seems 
to be a tendency to “view with alarm” a de- 
creasing or stabilized popv!ation, this attitude 
is difficult to understand. Practically every 
state in the U. S., including Wisconsin, seems 
to have a larger population than they can ade- 
quately support on the resources available. A 
gradual slowing up of our population growth 
probably has more benefits than disadvantages. 


Suburban Growth 


Another definite tendency revealed in pre- 
liminary census figures is that more and more 
people employed in the cities make their home 
in the suburbs, outside the city limits. This in- 
crease in suburban population, while in reality 
a city increase, is not included in the city’s 
population growth but in that of surrounding 
village and town areas. Thus several counties 
show a substantial population gain even though 
their major city is barely or hardly holding its 
own. This decided trend toward suburbaniza- 












tion, repeatedly emphasized in the census 
figures, carries with it an increased financial 
problem for schools and other governmental 
functions. With much wealth located outside 
the city limit, the city’s tax base has been “‘pre- 
shrunk” and is likely to continue to shrink. 
The whole situation re-emphasizes the need for 
larger units of support, especially in public 
education, so the wealth, wherever found, may 
be taxed to provide education for the children 
wherever they happen to reside. 

The larger cities of Wisconsin have quite 
generally increased in population, although in 
a few the population has declined. The gen- 
eral city population growth has not been as 
marked as anticipated, due to the previously 
mentioned suburbanization. 

Table I shows the 1930 and 1940 popula- 
tion of the larger Wisconsin cities. The popu- 
lation figures, as well as those for the counties 
(Table II) are based on the announcements of 
local census supervisors and are still subject to 
some revision. 

The entire population, both urban and rural, 
is shown by counties in Table II. (See p. 156) 


TABLE I 
Wisconsin Cities With Population of 10,000 or More in 1940 
(Bureau of Census) 


City 1940 Pop. 1930 Pop. 
SE OREN IIR 28,398 25,267 
TN eg oe 11,304 10,622 
DeRNE ON Sogo ose eleS 10,331 9,867 
Ne cake a act Leainetwnte 23,720 23,611 
Chippewas: Falls 2:2... 10,240 9,539 
CURR ioctl eas $a5 os 10,550 10,631 
jC OT eae 30,517 26,287 
Word Ole LAG 4 oc- oak 27,156 26,449 
Cierny ooo oe 45,840 37,415 
eRIe! 2200) 22,866 21,628 
MIM ip eek eee 48,464 50,262 
(a a 42,441 39,614 
1 eee 66,802 57,899 
a ee 24,299 22,963 
1 eee 14,083 13,734 
| aaa a sees 10,357 8,778 
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City 1940 Pop. 1930 Pop. 
NAN ce rs a, Satay oa al es 10,473 9,062 
WRUNG es sot 589,558 578,249 
|: eR SRA oeereenceiie penne 10,642 9,151 
Cee ie Sa eee 39,054 40,108 
| ee Re oe ens 67,159 67,542 
SHeMON ORIN ne a 39,881 39,251 
Ce ree ee 15,085 13,479 
South Milwaukee _____ esas” SEE 10,706 
Stevetia Voint ............- 15,751 13,623 
ee ae 34,944 36,113 
"RW MRE 5 sce 10,229 10,083 
Bk hu 2 ae IS SE ae 11,270 10,613 
Weel = 205s ct 19,205 17,176 
ERM a eno a 26,748 23,758 
So es eee 26,701 21,194 
we 36,146 34,671 
Wisconsin Rapids __________ 11,396 8,726 
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TABLE II 
Preliminary Population Figures For Wisconsin 


(Bureau of Census) 





Counties 1940 Pop. 1930 Pop. Counties 1940 Pop. 1930 Pop. 





WENN 22 oo eeetusee ee = 8,441 8,003 MBTRNON Sncwceseus scanons 75,353 70,629 
Wetland. oon os eee 20,692 21,054 Marinette —....---.----=-=- 36,096 33,530 
é MATONENG: 2 cc econ cme nee 9,098 9,388 
BARON. S228 emote eae 34,062 34,301 arq 
NEIWGUECE Wo cee canon a> 765,480 725,263 
Bagield: 2c. coos esc eon 15,147 15,006 M 30,032 28°739 
RN aa. i. Big ciasereeiiee 82,972 70,249 Ee Seana eee ; , 
; COD =o co ce ack nnce eee 27,046 26,386 
5 Buffalo -..---------------- 16,088 in n° Sa aE 18,761 15,899 
3 BNE wedensecuceeesasues 11,355 10,233 Outagamie eee Se Pe at ee 69,999 62,790 
featuinet 6. Soo. Aor 17,595 UGiB48 § Gpankes = ee 18,982 17,394 
eae 40,602 ii 2 === 7,906 7,450 
Ca ee ee 33,903 BAUGS)” Wirerrels 232 21,447 21,043 
Copnniia. ...icnccsvecccon 32,438 30,503 MONE Stes oo See ae 26,197 26,567 
nee are 18,325 16,781 MOORS So6seelccee se ccees 35,692 33,827 
SURE rect hse Serna 130,307 112,737 RE Se rae eee ey ae 17,983 17,284 
1 ee ee eee ee eee 53,480 52,092 Racine sn. se oo os oe 93,969 90,217 
BEN sn acini cee wie me cee ie 18,936 18,182 Richland ....... heitinteembtae es 20,382 19,525 
IROUDIOS. i wnneinecomcnwaee 46,821 46,583 OG ree eee ee 80,092 74,206 
ae ee ees eee et 27,320 27,037 MB coe eee eee oak 17,703 16,081 
» A TRIO oes 46,997 41,087 SRE CS ae ee erent 24,815 25,455 
Oe ea a ae 4,177 3,768 Bey eee eo eee oe 33,713 32,030 
Ponta GAC Wan caus 62,278 59,883 Sawer 26560 a eee sesew 10,135 8,878 
PORES iopepncwnceneweuccnae 11,767 11,118 RMRNO 5625 on toumncicuee 34,881 33,516 
CS eee ec a ar 40,614 38,469 SOROR EME 20 cote 76,224 71,235 
EN git tsntccmpdweniinn 23,142 21,870 AUIOE Pec eo kee 20,103 17,685 
Ce | a 14,201 13,913 gC ne oe 24,378 23,910 
OMS thst ucanenute 20,559 20,039 WOTIOO i o8 vie oo ees 29,909 28,537 
OOS en ae aoe 10,040 9,933 ED eS ais wile clk ee 7,740 7,294 
fe a ee 16,554 16,468 WOWOR 5. cocnet en scaS 33,024 31,058 
GRREION ecco eeoncene 38,795 36,785 NVESHDUMN! <2 Sc doceceaceben 12,481 11,103 
ONE a re cs cs casccreecaeacied 18,676 17,264 MASHINMOD «cs coecwencoseG 28,430 26,551 
LSS Se ener eme ee 63,353 63,277 MP RURESDA scouts sas 62,588 52,358 
AS) ok a ra 16,661 16,037 WVRUDECR, woscectace ack awn 34,576 33,513 
EC.) 59,613 54,455 WOUSNALO oo oodoneceslecteos 14,153 14,427 
DERTORG cae nncecacecds 18,673 19;649° Winnébago -........==--<=.+ 80,439 76,622 
OOS a 23,257 21,544 ee eee ee 44,476 37,865 
3 OS ee enter a 22,338 21,072 
DEIOO sino Sa awn eanin 61,421 58,674 Gt cecil cathe eee 3,125,881 2,939,006 


"9 Contrary to expectations, the poorest coun- 33. The six poorest counties in the state have 
ties in the state are not the ones in which a all increased in population in the last ten years. 
decline in population was registered. In fact, Census data as released from time to time 
on a per capita basis of wealth basis, the major- will convey information of much interest to 
t ity of counties with a decreasing population are the American public. Any, even casual, review 
only slightly below average. The relative rank of the figures will undoubtedly demonstrate 
of these counties, on a per capita of valuation that our social, economic, and educational prob- 
basis (numbering the wealthiest county as 1 and lems are still searching for a satisfactory 
; the poorest as 71) is 65, 54, 50, 45, 41, 38 and solution. 











ri “It is true that some great men succeeded without schooling, but most of them some- 
where along the line came in contact with a great teacher who pointed out the way whereby 
i they might educate themselves. In many places we are giving little thought to the develop- 
F) ment of great teachers today. We think more about curtailing their salaries than we do about 
; improving their qualifications.” 


—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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UST what are the actual teaching assign- 

ments of the small high school teacher? The 
writer has long been concerned with this ques- 
tion. The solution of the problem of improve- 
ment of the work of the small high school and 
the problem of improved teacher training to 
be realistic must be founded upon knowledge 
and recognition of the teacher's actual and total 
program. 

Several years ago the writer made an analy- 
sis of “Subject fields” taught as revealed by 
the Wisconsin high school teachers’ directory. 
The North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, which has traditionally 
been most solicitous about hours of major 
preparation has recently in its reports shown 
increased concern for the need of more teach- 
ing fields rather than more hours of prepa- 
ration in the major field. 

The following tables are an analysis of data 
received from the principals of 42 small high 
schools in western Wisconsin. It is taken from 
the total teaching programs (curricular and 
extra-curricular) as submitted by the principals 
for the school year 1939-40. 


Distribution of Teachers 


Size of Number of Teachers 
Sch. (No. No. All Teachers 1st & 2nd Year 
Teachers) Schs. M— F— Total M— F— Total 
3—- 4 ___ 12 28 20 48 8 7 15 
5S 6 ... 16 46 33 79 14 ‘17 31 
=o oan 39 45 27 72 11 13 24 
S42 a 4 ae (27 38 3 3 6 


Total _. 42 140 97 237 36 40 76 


The above table reads as follows: there 
were 12 schools included with three or four 
teachers; 28 of the teachers were men, 20 were 
women, a total of 48. Of these 48 teachers, 





"Reported in “Education in Wisconsin’, page 262. 
Published, 1936, Whitewater Press, Whitewater, Wis. 




















FIRST NEED OF TEACHING IN THE 
SMALL WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 


* 


Everett L. Walters 


Director, Secondary Education 
La Crosse STC 


15 were teaching their first or second year 
(classed as beginners) and 8 were men and 
7 women, 


Per Cent Distribution Men and Women 


Total—1st and 2nd year 


NN ss adenine 60 47 
Wome <5. ..45..5 40 53 


It is interesting to note that the percent of 
men is greater than women in the total, but 
that among beginning teachers the majority is 
reversed. This probably means that the men 
persist longer in the profession. 


Subject Distribution 


Teaching Total Average No. 
30rMore Teaching Classes 
Field Classes lorMore Per Teacher 
Social Science ---- 30 90 2. 
BARD 5 iced wes 47 56 3.4 
a eee a 30 90 2. 
Mathematics ~~-~- 5 54 1.6 


The above table reads as follows: In the 
social science field there were 90 teachers (out 
of the total 237) who taught one or more 
classes in this field. Only 30, however, taught 
3 or more classes which is arbitrarily taken as 
index of a major teaching load. Also the av- 
erage number of classes in social science taught 
by the 90 teachers is 2. The other major fields 
are read in like manner. 

It should be noted that only in the case of 
English do teachers in these small high schools 
really have a major teaching load in a single 
field. 
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The curricular and extra-curricular programs 
of the 76 beginning teachers were analyzed as 
follows: 


Number teaching only one major field* -.-.. 3 
Number teaching two major fields _.-.---__- 31 
Number teaching three major fields ~...--~- 25 
Number teaching four major fields _...__... 2 
WO) pcntimoincnancimaderiensebasce 61** 


The above reveals that the average number 
of different fields (bear in mind interpretation 
of ‘‘fields’’ as distinguished from “‘subjects’’) is 
2.5. This becomes more impressive when an 
analysis of the extra-curricula programs of 
these same beginning teachers reveal they are 
responsible for 1.6 different so-called extra- 
curricula activities. 

This would seem to demand that the Teach- 
ers College candidate for a small high school 
teaching position should have preparation in 
at least THREE teaching fields and one or more 
extra-curricula fields. 


No Well Defined Pattern of Combinations 

of Fields Revealed 

The data does not present any pattern of 
combination of teaching assignments that a 
teacher training institution can accept as basis 
for advising and directing the student in train- 
ing. For instance, of 20 teachers of English in 
the 7-8 teacher high school the following were 
combined with English; 6 have civics, 7 have 
Latin, 9 have need for library certification, 5 
have music, 16 have plays, 2 have French, 1 
has speech. It might be generalized from above 
that from the point of view of placement that 
a student in training expecting to teach English 
would do well to be prepared in civics, Latin, 
library and dramatics. 

The most reliable generalization for guid- 
ance of teacher training however, is the need 
for breadth of training i.e., a broad general 
education and less _ specialization. Another 
paper needs to be written on needed changes 
in training of teachers for the small Wisconsin 
high school pointing out how best to achieve 


* Teaching fields were defined as follows: (1) 
Social science (History, civics, economics, social —_ 
lems, etc.); (2) Science (including biology, physics 
and chemistry); (3) Geography; (4) Mathematics ; 
(5) Poreign language; (6) English; (7) Elemen- 
tary business; (8) Speech (considered teaching field 
if assigned regular class period); (9-10) Music and 
Physical Education) considered as teaching fields if 
teacher was assigned less than four other regular class 
periods. 

** The difference between 61 and 76 is due to 
eliminating practically full-time teachers in the special 
fields of Agriculture, Home Economics and Commerce. 


the type of training the data in this paper 
seems to demand. It is the writer’s conviction 
that a modern philosophy of education supports 
the belief that better teaching will be done for 
a community where the teacher is working in 
a variety of fields rather than obsessed with 
the older notion that a teacher of English, for 
instance, was only a teacher of English. 

In other words the problem is not, either 
from a theoretical or realistic viewpoint to 
change the prevalent distribution of teaching 
fields, but rather to select for training a higher 
intellectual type of candidate for training and 
then build a core of training in the broad basic 
fields for all students. Out of this each student 
should emerge with a rounded personality and 
a broad understanding of man, his environment 
and his problems. 

Around this core of training each should 
have certification requirements in at least three 
teaching fields and one or more extra-curricula 
activities. He should then be better able to go 
into a typical Wisconsin community as a 
student of the community and a teacher of the 
community, its children and adults, rather than 
as a teacher of English or Mathematics. It may 
be added also (though details of this is another 
problem) that at least half of the apprentice 
training of the prospective teacher should be in 
the typical small rural community. 


The First Step in Meeting This Need 

What is the stumbling block in our teacher 
training colleges in realistically meeting the 
issue here raised, namely, the need for formu- 
lating a program to train the kind of teachers 
the situation in the field clearly demands? 
There is little doubt that those educators most 
familiar with this problem and these institu- 
tions will agree that college teachers of 
academic subjects still maintain the traditional 
liberal arts philosophy that the more hours 
spent in a single field, the better preparation 
for teaching that field. As a matter of fact, 
too many of these teacher college “subject 
matter’ teachers are much more concerned with 
fostering graduate specialization for their 
students than in preparing students for teach- 
ing. This all adds up to the crying need for 
some unified and defensible objective in these 
institutions. 

If the objective is primarily teacher training, 
then the total program must be devised and 
administered in the light of the best progres- 
sive psychology and philosophy of education. 
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HANSEN NEW PRESIDENT OF STEVENS POINT STC 





Milwaukee Teachers 
Praised for NEA Refund 





This past month the Milwaukee 
teachers enjoyed the unusual sensa- 
tion of favorable press comment as 
a result of their turning back to the 
city $500 which had been voted by 
the council for financial aid in con- 
nection with the NEA but which 
was not expended, 

In refunding the money to the 
council—an unheard-of procedure 
according to an astonished press 
the teachers pointed out that the re- 
turn of the money was made possi- 
ble due to generous contributions of 
the educators of Milwaukee schools, 
local businessmen, and the WEA, 
and also due to frugal manage- 
ment of the local committee, head- 
ed by John Clark, principal of the 
Green Bay Ave. school. And not 
only was the committee able to re- 
turn all of the city’s contribution, 
but also 43% of businessmen’s 
gifts of some $4,000. 


New Sectional Officers 
Chosen for Next Year 


Without exception, the sectional 
conventions held this fall were 
reported as highly successful. 
Though Stanley High “washed 
out” of his speaking engagements 
the last minute, teachers were 
fortunate to hear Upton Close 
give a very excellent speech on the 
situation in the Orient, and _ its 
relation to U. S. defense. 

The following officers were 
chosen to plan programs for next 
year: 

Lake Superior: Supt. H. J. Ant- 
holz, Spooner, president; Ethel 
Ballou, Superior, vice-president; 
Frank Johnson, Poplar, secretary; 
and Ralph Nikolette, town of 
Superior, treasurer. 

Northern: Carl Larson, principal 
of the Bayfield schools, president; 
L. H. Merrihew, Iron River, vice- 
president; Clara Sollie, Ashland, 
secretary; Georgiana Boyington, 
Hurley, treasurer; and Daniel 
Brace, Washburn, executive com- 
mittee member. 


Northwestern: Supt. Fred J. 
Moser, _ Cumberland, president; 
Grace Walsh, Chippewa Falls, 





William C. Hansen, superin- 
tendent of the Stoughton schools, 
was named last month to the 


presidency of Central State Teach- 
ers college in Stevens Point, filling 





the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of President E. T. Smith the 
latter part of September. 

Hansen, who will take office on 
Dec. 1, was president of the 
Southern WTA last year. Prior to 
his service as head of the Stough- 
ton schools he taught in the high 
schools at Menomonee Falls and 
St. Croix Falls, was principal of 
Milltown high school, instructor 
at Eau Claire STC, and superin- 
tendent at Neillsville and Oconto. 


member of the executive board. 
The executive board elected R. A. 
Karges, River Falls, first vice- 
president; Principal Harry Bender, 
Colby, second vice-president; and 
E. E. Waters, Shell Lake, re-elected 
treasurer. 

Southwestern: Robert Scott, 
Cuba City, president; Luther Zell- 
mer, Platteville, vice-president; 
Mina Shephard, Cuba City, secre- 


tary; A. G. Ruste, Fennimore, 
treasurer, 
Western: Jessie E. Caldwell, 


La Crosse STC, president; Helen 
Gilson, La Crosse, treasurer. 
Central; Supt. Everett Hirsch, 
Wausau, member of executive 
committee (office of president be- 
comes automatic after term on 


executive committee). 
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Oshkosh Provides More 
Safety for Her Children 


The Oshkosh system of warning 
motorists that they are approaching 
schools is described in the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. C. C. Bishop, 
superintendent of schools, from the 
Mayor of the city: 

Your attention is directed to the 
red, white and blue markings on 
all public utility poles in the school 
areas and the reason why this plan 
was adopted by the Oshkosh Com- 
mon Council at the suggestion of 
the Mayor. 

In an effort to find some sort of 
warning to the motoring public of 
the approach to school areas and 
the necessity of bringing motor ve- 
hicles under absolute control in 
these areas and to provide some 
sort of warning, not an obstruction 
in the street, but still conspicuous, 
this plan was given serious consid- 
eration for several months before it 
was finally put into effect. 

The markings consist of red, 
white and blue bands, each one 
foot in width, circling the poles 
with the wording, “Caution— 
School Zone” printed on the bands. 
The bands are three feet above 
the terrace line within the vision 
of the motorist and at all times 
free from snow or other things that 
might obstruct them from view. In 
addition to the pole markings, all 
School Zone Signs will be painted 
in red, white and blue with the 
same wording. 

Signs are to be erected on all 
highways leading into the city, 
warning out of town people to 
watch for school areas, This will 
be carried out in the same color 
scheme 

It is hoped that this plan will be 
adopted in all Wisconsin cities and 
become a uniform system. I do not 
know of any other city, town or 
village in the state where they have 
adopted this plan but in the best 
interests of public safety and the 
protection of school children, a uni- 
form plan adopted throughout the 
state by all cities, villages and 
townships, would go a long way in 
educating the motoring public to 
the legal requirements of reducing 
their speed in School Zones. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GrorGe F. OAKs, Mayor 
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NO. EAST. TEACHERS PLAN EXTENSION MEETINGS 





Following the plan which 
worked so successfully last year 
the Northeastern Wis. Ed. Ass'n. 
is again sponsoring a series of 
professional meetings throughout 
the part of the state covered by 
their membership. The work is 
being planned under the direction 
of Geo. O. Savage, Oshkosh, who 
is chairman of the extension serv- 
ice committee of the association. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Sept. 21, Sheboygan, subject 
“Reading Problems,” Fred Nelson 
of Plymouth, chairman. 

Oct. 19, Ripon, subject ‘School 
Administrative and Supervision 
Problems,’ H. C. Wegner of 
Waupun, chairman. 

Nov. 23, Neenah, subject “Eng- 
lish, Speech and Dramatics Prob- 
lems,” Miss Olive Davenport, 
Oshkosh, chairman. 

Dec. 14, Clintonville, subject 
“Physical Education and Athletics 
Problems,” Fred V. Hein, Osh- 
kosh, chairman. 

Jan. 18, 1941, Chilton, subject 
“Commercial Teaching Problems,” 
May Webster and Herbert Heilig, 
both of Appleton, co-chairmen. 

The district convention of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
association is to be at Oshkosh, 
Friday, April 4, 1941. 

The extension service committee, 








headed by Mr. Savage, includes 
Elsie Kopplin, Appleton, C. D. 
Lamberton, Berlin, F. F. Schlosser, 
Chilton, J. A. Van Natta, Sturgeon 
Bay, and H. C. Wegner, Waupun, 
ex-officio, Mr. Wegner is associa- 
tion president for the current year. 
A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh, is associa- 
tion treasurer. 

The extension service meetings, 
Mr. Savage said, are to ascertain 
pertinent, practical, everyday prob- 
lems facing teachers in their re- 
spective fields in the area, and to 
exchange ideas contributing toward 
the solution of these problems. 

The general plan consists of: 


1. A questionnaire sent to all 
schools for the purpose of as- 
certaining problems in the 
various fields from subject 
teachers. 

2. Planning a program on a 
basis of questionnaire return. 

3. Assigning discussion leaders 
to present various phases of 
the problem after thought and 
study. 

4. Invite guest speakers who are 
more or less authorities in 
their field, or who, through 
their experience, may be able 
to make important contribu- 
tions toward the solution of 
these problems. 

5. Discussion to be specifically 





on the various phases of the 
subject, direct and to the 
point, avoiding long, theo- 
retical dissertations. 

At the request of President Weg- 
ner, the Extension Service Com- 
mittee will endeavor to formulate 
outlines in English, Social Science, 
and Physical Science, which will 
be a practical use of the teachers 
of this section. Miss Blanche Mor- 
ris is chairman of the English 
Committee; Mr. L. W. Fulton of 
Oconto — Social Science; Ervin 
Pfefferkorn of Waupun—Physical 
Science. 

Report cards and marking sys- 
tem, extra-curricular activities and 
social activities are to be studied 
by committees whose chairmen are 
James A. Jones, North Fond du 
Lac;* H. H. Helbe, Appleton, and 
E. G. Kellog, New Holstein, re- 
spectively. The work of these com- 
mittees is to investigate current 
practices, make specific recommen- 
dations, and outline policies. The 
data they develop will be especially 
used at the administration meeting. 
The bulletin will publish this data 
and it will be available for dis- 
cussion at the sectional meetings in 
connection with the district con- 
vention in Oshkosh on Friday, 
April 4. 


* Resigned for army service. 























MAKE YOUR ARTWORK MORE ARTISTIC 
BY USING 


SANFORD’S SPATTER INK 


SPATTER GUN 


A flexible art tool needed in 
every art department. Produces a 
large spatter effect, a mist or a 
spray. 

Price each 


SPATTER INK 


Use with Spatter Gun, lettering 
pen, air brush or paint brush. 
Waterproof, brilliant, transparent 
colors, Decorates any type of ma- 
terial. Bottle fits the Spatter Gun. 
Used in all craft work. 


Colors—Red, Yellow, Blue, Vio- 
let, Green, Light Brown, Dark 
Brown, Orange, Vermilion, In- 
digo Blue, Carmine, Black and 
White. 


$66442—Set of 5 colors (Red, Blue, Green, Violet and Yellow)— 
Per set $0 

$664 —Y, oz. bottles, any color—Each 

$662 —Pints, specify color—Each 

$562 —Pints, Black—Each 


— ORDER NOW FROM — 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


YOUR PASTE 
TROUBLES SOLVED 
WITH SANFORD’S 


A white, clean paste put up es- 
pecially for school use. Its quality 
is vouched for by Sanford’s and 
its price makes it the most eco- 
nomical to use. A smooth, soft 
paste. Most popular for school 
work. Always ready to use. Sticks 
almost instantly. 


Packed in Convenient Containers 


1 gal., glass jar 
1 gal., stone jar 
1 quart size 
1 pint size 
Large tubes 
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OSHKOSH SCORES PUBLIC RELATIONS HIT 





What strikes us as being par- 
ticularly good school interpretation 
is a series of articles which ap- 
peared twice a week last January 
in the Oshkosh Northwestern. A 
column headed YOU AND YOUR 
SCHOOL by an Oshkosh school 
teacher (Miss Clara L. Rogers) ex- 
plained in simple constructive man- 
ner certain phases of school work 
and child behavior commonly mis- 
understood by parents. A reading 
of these columns convinces us that 
they did much to clarify parental 
and public attitude toward the 
schools. We are pleased to repro- 
duce one in the thought that it 
may convey suggestions on public 
relations: 


The Problem Child 


Every child is a problem, but 
some problems are harder to solve 
than others. While it may seem a 
sad commentary, it seems true that 
children generally mirror those con- 
ditions in which they are growing 
up. It is likely that a large part 
of the rowdyism and vandalism of 
youngsters could be traced to the 
more or less lax moral attitude of 
their elders and the general ten- 








dency to find fault with the agen- 
cies existing to bring about law 
and order. It is questionable 
whether the general criticism of all 
forms of government in the pres- 
ence of children is a wise one, 
since it naturally tempts them to 
lawlessness and antagonism toward 
discipline. 

Even more of a problem than 
the rebellious child (who can gen- 
erally be persuaded that the un- 
social way is a source of persistent 
trouble) is the child who is too 
reserved to become a real part of 
the society about him. Occasionally 
the teacher finds a real sense of 
inferiority which has grown from 
the common philosophy that chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard. 
Some homes and most schools have 
put being quiet and “being good” 
at such a premium that it is no 
wonder children tend to take the 
line of least resistance by not as- 
serting themselves. In spite of all 
the objections one hears about chil- 
dren who seem to be inclined to 
ignore others’ wishes and requests, 
those who work with children 
know it is much easier to make 
such youngsters thoughtful than to 















give confidence to the child who 
has been made too diffident. Since 
such agreeableness is so comfor- 
table, grown people are more apt 
to perpetuate it and the child be- 
comes rather satisfied with this 
attitude. 

Where instances of laziness, or 
apparent stubbornness, or deceit are 
sincerely studied, parents and teach- 
ers generally discover means of 
securing improvement by getting at 
the real cause of such attitudes. 
Often, poor health, poorly chosen 
associates, or unwise procedures in 
home and school training have pro- 
duced these undesirable traits which 
make the child a so-called “‘prob- 
lem”. Most grown people are not 
careful enough in their dealings 
with children — too often expect- 
ing blind obedience or behavior 
quite impossible under existing 
conditions. 

So, all children present the prob- 
lem of adults learning to think of 
the child in terms of his growing 
as he should grow, with more 
thought of teaching him to assert 
his rights and developing his 
powers and of helping him to 
know how to do so properly. 





T’S a mighty pleasant way to do 
. aboard a big, 
comfortable Greyhound Super-Coach. 
Your Thanksgiving trip ... any trip 


your traveling . . 


. .. seems shorter, gayer, in such con- 
genial surroundings, and there's no 
doubt about your savings . . . they're 
BIG! Lower Greyhound fares are just 
about 1; the cost of driving a car... 
and you arrive where you're going 
rested and relaxed! It’s a carefree sight- 
seeing trip every mile of the way 
in a smooth-cruising Super-Coach! 


Home for Thanksgiving— 
or anywhere —at a grand saving! 
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TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


Claire Mulvey 


Social Science Teacher 
De Forest High School 


O-DAY it is axiomatic that democracy 

ceases to exist when the ballot is no longer 
used. What better way to teach democracy 
than to teach students the mechanics and use 
of the ballot! What better way than to have 
the students vote at the polls! 

Fortunately for us our school is used as the 
polling place for the township. With the hun- 
dred per cent cooperation of the primary elec- 
tion officials each student received an ex- 
planation of the mechanics of voting and, in 
so far as sample ballots were available, they 
voted. 

The precinct election officials acted as the 
officials for the student balloting. As they went 
through the actual voting, the appointment and 
duties of each official were explained. Those 
who did not actually vote could observe the 
citizens voting. From the students’ vantage 
point in the balcony they quickly pointed out 
errors in the movements of voters. Later these 
were discussed in class to find out how serious 
they actually were. 

The whole student body participated in the 
general election. Through their social science 
classes they selected their own election officials. 
They were duly sworn in and worked under 
the guidance of the precinct officials. Even 
though the ballots were only samples, the 
students’ interest was keyed not only to the 
results but to the actual voting as well. 

For the spring election, procedure would 


be different. In precincts where caucuses are. 


held one can be organized for the school. We 
have done that with splendid success. It’s un- 
fortunate that this most democratic of all in- 
stitutions is so ill-attended. In communities 
where nomination papers are circulated such 
forms can be copied and used to acquaint the 
student with yet another nominating system. 
The results of this program are obvious. 
Because these students understand the value 
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and the methods of voting, as qualified voters 
they will never stay away from the polls. They 
have lost their timidity. Classroom procedure 
should teach them how to become acquainted 
with their candidates. 

Of course the success of the voting program 
rests on the cooperation of the election officials. 
We found ours to be just as keen as we were 
to teach our students democracy. I’m sure 
other election officials would feel the same way 
if they were approached. 


* 


HOW WE CORRELATED THE STUDY 
OF LEAVES WITH OTHER 
CLASSROOM SUBJECTS 
Edith Liebenstein 
Marshfield 


SS Scant Old Jack Frost and his helpers 
began to change the green of the maple 
foliage to brilliant reds, oranges, and yellows, 
my first and second grade boys and girls were 
among the most enthusiastic admirers and 
commentators. Bouquets of colored leaves, 
handfuls, or just one very special leaf were 
brought to school to be admired by all. So, 
simply and without any special effort on the 
part of the teacher except an awareness as to 
what was going on in the outdoors and in the 
minds of the children, began the study of 
leaves. 

Each morning the children told of their 
experiences and brought in anything new that 
had been discovered. Not everyone had some- 
thing to contribute, but everyone did grow 
more conscious of and more curious about the 
things in nature or the outdoors. At the same 
time they learned to tell experiences in an in- 
teresting way using material that was worth- 
while, and meaningful in varying degrees to 
everyone in the room. Those who listened 
learned to be attentive which is in itself a real 
and very desirable experience. 

In our music book we found three lovely 
songs that helped us express in another way 
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what we were trying to say. In art classes we 
traced leaves. We drew them. We colored 
them with crayons. We cut them out. We 
painted leaves with water colors. We laid thin 
paper over a real leaf and rubbed crayons over 
the surface and like magic, there was the leaf 
with every vein showing! We made leaf de- 
signs, leaf borders, all over patterns, and leaf 
books. Each day there was another adventure 
with a new medium of expression. 

In the development of each and any of 
these skills the children were acquiring reading 
readiness. 

In our Science Readers we learned that trees 
could be identified by the shape of the leaves 
and by the arrangement of the veins in the 
leaves. We learned to know not only the three 
trees suggested, but those trees that grew in our 
school yard, and in some instances those trees 
that grew in the home yard and on the way 
to school. Some children made leaf books to 
take home. 

We learned to write the names of the leaves 
so that we could label our drawings and books. 

The children collected specimens which were 
pressed under layers of newsprint and mounted 
in leaf books. Some were mounted on a large 
chart, well labeled. This chart was their 
reference material. 

Even Mrs. Steve, our favorite radio lady, 
was cooperating with our plans. She played, 
“I tisket, I tasket, I took a yellow basket, And 
filled it full of autumn leaves”. Oh, that was 
fun! And what graceful leaves children can 
be as they dance to the music and pretend they 
are autumn leaves dancing and falling. 

We learned to use the word “gave” cor- 
rectly, ‘‘I gave Mary an oak leaf,” in the game 
in which an action is followed by the statement. 

We made a most pleasant field trip around 
our own school yard and along our neighbor- 
ing streets and identified all the trees we knew 
and learned to recognize a few more. 

Nature study themes carry over. The child 
can get material from his parents and can carry 
new ideas home. 

The teacher’s problem is not so much to find 
Opportunities as it is to recognize them and to 
choose problems to present. We did not just 
stop studying leaves; we began studying seeds. 
For would you believe it? When we returned 
to our classroom from our field trip we dis- 
covered that some of the little rascals (seeds) 
had stolen a ride on our clothes! 


ACTIVE RADIO INSTRUCTION* 


C. R. Wentland 
Principal, Woodruff State Graded School 


“aye is the place that radio should 
play in education?” Or, should we 
ask, “What is the part that radio plays in 
education?” Whichever it is—we are con- 
stantly confronted with its problems and it’s 
possibilities. Are we to look upon radio as a 
fad or as a permanent fixture? Whichever it 
is, it would seem that we as up-to-date educa- 
tors cannot afford to stand by and do nothing 
about it. Whatever we do or believe, for the 
propagandists, for the scientists, for the mathe- 
matician, for the listener, radio, as a means of 
communication, has become an instrument of 
implanting ideas into the minds of untold mul- 
titudes at unbelievable distances, an ever in- 
creasing study of the laws of nature and how 
to control them, a mathematical jig-saw puzzle, 
a means of education and pleasure. 


But what does it mean for the teacher and 
her class, the future citizens who will be called 
upon to “carry on” in an ever complicated 
world? Has radio become a tool for correcting 
speech, by listening or by speaking? Has radio 
become a means of gaining up-to-date informa- 
tion in social science? Has radio become a 
challenge to the physical science class which 
up to now has been allowed to sit by and say— 
“Why should I care?—it’s too complicated.” 
Has radio been used to enrich the foreign 
language program? Has radio played it’s part 
in vocational guidance programs? Last but not 
least, has radio done it’s share to bring to- 
gether human interests and relationships to the 
end that mankind may better understand itself? 


Without argument we must admit that the 
surface barely has been scratched. Oh yes! 
radio programs are becoming a part of the 
teaching program in many schools. Radio 
equipment, in the form of receivers, is a com- 
mon piece of instructional apparatus in the 
average school room; manuals are published 
explaining in detail just what to do before, 
during, and after many so-called educational 
programs, and the average teacher has little 


* When this article was submitted, Mr. Wentland 


was principal of the Hustisford H. S. 
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trouble to follow the printed directions. Music, 
art, social studies, science, vocational guidance 
programs, news reports, stories and many other 
enrichment renditions may be had with little 
cost or effort. Grand experiences—yet too pas- 
sive in many cases to make good lasting 
impressions. 

A few experiences which seem to be of the 
active type follow, which it is hoped will 
stimulate teachers to go beyond their sacred 
four walls and textbooks into the heavenly 
beyond. 


In general science and physics classes the 
portion of the field of electricity which deals 
with communication has been extended some- 
what beyond the usual pages of the- book and 
suggested laboratory experiments and radio 
equipment of a practical nature surveyed. The 
theory explained, a simple ossilator and re- 
generative receiver is built in the classroom. 
What a thrill to listen to a radio station on a 
simple homemade one-tube regenerative te- 
ceiver! To learn the continental code and have 
a chance to send a few sentences on a high 
frequency buzzer adds another never forgotten 
experience. A good teacher can teach the com- 
plete code in about an ordinary class period 
so that it is no longer foreign to the average 
child’s mind. A simple chalk talk on telephone 
modulation and we are ready for the thrill of 
a life time. The scientist has had his fling and 
now to the application of the theory and 
making reality of the seemingly impossible. In 
this case arrangements are made by the instruc- 
tor via his Amateur Radio Station W90TL 
with amateurs in several neighboring towns, 
WOWET, a senior at the Beaver Dam High 
School, W9MOX, an instructor at the Waupun 
High School, and W9VAR, Columbus, an 
electrician. Arrangements are made with the 
Federal Communication Commission to use 
portable calls in several cases and the transmit- 
ters are placed in the science room or classes 
taken to the homes of the operators. By the 
mere flip of a switch classes meet and class- 
mates are introduced to their unseen class- 
mates in these other schools. Class work is dis- 
cussed, school news is exchanged, activities are 
planned, and new friends are made. 

We have repeated this experience again and 
again, yearly, with other schools such as the 
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West Bend High School where an amateur 
radio operator of Station W9ECC was a high 
school senior, or in contact with other private 
individuals about the state. Whether a farmer, 
merchant or professional man, all added to the 
pictuer and helped many decide whether she or 
he should become a radio announcer or a radio 
engineer, or neither. 


Then the problem of speech also receives 
its tests. Schedules are made with another 
amateur radio station, W9UDL, in the vicinity 
of the Teacher’s College at Oshkosh where 
Professor James of the speech department 
evaluates and criticizes orations, declamations, 
and extemporaneous speeches. The comments 
are found extremely valuable in that radio 
speaking does not allow the speaker to lean 
on his gestures but rather must rely on mere 
control of the voice. 


But you ask, what about drama? Yes—it 
too can be produced by a class seated around 
a microphone. The slamming of the door, the 
puff of the train, the falling of trees, and 
many other acts become a reality. Announce- 
ments, humorous readings, music, descriptions, 
all find their place and create originality, in- 
terest and change of attitude. Only those who 
have tried it can tell. But why all this? Not 
all are going to become radio speakers, radio 
operators, or even vocalists. Well—what if 
they don’t; neither will all those who study or 
write poetry become Shakespeares or Byrons— 
but they may learn to appreciate and under- 
stand and experience what it means to live and 
achieve. For those interested in specific lines 
it may become an incentive to continue spe- 
cialized training, but above all it utilizes op- 
portunity while it is present. What the future 
holds for radio no one can tell, but it would 
seem that a general movement toward broad- 
ened aspects of radio in education, leading to 
active participation on the part of pupils as 
well as teachers may bring to the children of 
today, the men of tomorrow, a better under- 
standing of human relationships, and tie to- 
gether this world of ours by a bond of broad 
common interests through the paths that go 
far beyond ourselves and our books and class- 
rooms. The place radio plays is the place we 
allow it to play. We control it and its 
destinies. 
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EWS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 








Here is a complete list of state chairmen of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, announced recently by Mrs. Roger Scott of 
Waukesha, state president: 


Publicity: Mrs. O. L. Falk, 1811 South 56th St., 
West Allis. 

Membership: Mrs. C. F. Wherritt, 320 Eleventh 
Avenue, W., Ashland. 

Budget: O. H. Plenzke, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison. 

Legislation: Mrs. T. Matranga, Edwards Park, 
McFarland. 

Magazine: Mrs. Morris Richman, 1001 Desmond 
Court, Madison. 

High School Service: LeRoy Luberg, West Junior 
High School, Madison. 

By-Laws: Mrs. A. C. Beverung, 1736 North Arling- 
ton, Milwaukee. 

Program Service: Mrs. H. P. Stoll, 2228 Monroe 
Street, Madison. 

District Service: Fred S. Schnell, Jefferson School, 
Sheboygan. 

Bulletin: Mrs. William Doudna, 2506 Kendall 
Avenue, Madison. 

Parent Education: Mrs. A. W. Brockway, 425 
North East Avenue, Waukesha. 

School Education: Miss Delia Kibbe, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison. 

Physical Health: Dr. Amy L. Hunter, State Board 
of Health, Madison. . 

Social Health: Aimee Zillmer, State Board of 
Health, Madison. 

Mental Health: Dr. Sarah Geiger, 515 Public Safety 
Building, Milwaukee. 

Summer Round-Up: Dr. H. Kent Tenney, 1 South 
Pinckney Street, Madison. 

Child Welfare: Mrs. Margaret Wilson, Westmor- 
land, Madison. 

Juvenile Protection: Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Madison. 

Homemaking: Miss Mary A. Brady, Home Eco- 
nomics Extension, University of Wisconsin. 

Safety: William C. Knoelke, 1111 Tenth Street, 
Milwaukee. 

Recreation: Mrs, C. A. Muth, 8530 Stickney Boule- 
vard, Wauwatosa. 

Library Service: Miss Almere Scott, University 
Extension Division, Madison. 

Music: Miss Geradine Singleton, 915 Fifth Avenue, 
Eau Claire. 

Motion Pictures and Visual Education: Mrs. C. L. 
Leigh, 1509 Main Street, Oconto, 

Radio: Mrs. E, B. Frusher, 906 Midland Street, 
Madison. 

International Problems: Mrs. P. S. Solomon, 2021 
Twelfth Street, Monroe. 


“Citizens All” will be the theme of a series 
of weekly broadcasts to be presented beginning 
early in January by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Co. The program will 
consist of a roundtable discussion on timely 
subjects of interest to parents. Dean Ernest O. 
Melby of the School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, will lead the discussion. 


* * 


Miss Geradine Singleton, 915 Fifth Avenue, 
Eau Claire, is the new state music chairman. 


* * * 


The PTA Songsheets are again available at 
the State Office in Madison at a cost of 5 cents 
for two copies. Wherever these song sheets 
have been used for community singing at the 
monthly meetings, the feeling has been that the 
singing makes the meeting more friendly and 
“peps up” the program. Why don’t you try it 
at your next meeting? 


* * * 


PTA units may obtain a sound picture, 
“When Bobby Goes to School,” by having an 
officer of a local medical society write to Dr. 
Warren Cox, Mead Johnson Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind. Only charge will be for transporta- 
tion. An operator, a 16-mm, sound machine, 
and an empty 800-foot reel should be provided. 


* oe OK 
PTA units interested in the Federal School 


Lunch program may obtain information and 
help by writing to Gordon W. Gunderson, 315 


South Carroll Street, Madison, Wis., who is . 


special representative of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. . 


* * * 


The legislation program for 1940-41 
adopted by the National Board which consists 
of measures which have been approved by 
thirty or more state boards of managers, in- 
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cludes these items: abolition of compulsory 
block booking and blind selling of motion pic- 
tures; federal aid for education, federal funds 
to be spent with minimum federal control and 
maximum local support for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity among the several states 
on a basis of need, while maximum effort by 
the states is encouraged; adequate support of 
federal educational services; election of a school 
board by the District of Columbia; opposition 
to advertising of intoxicating liquor; and oppo- 
sition to legalizing a national lottery. 

Special study of legislative proposals affect- 
ing migrant children, housing, taxation, and 
health will be undertaken as part of the study 
program. Preparation of guidance material by 
the Legislation Program Committee was 
authorized. 

The board voted unanimously to wire Hon- 
orable Clarence F. Lea that hearings on the 
Neely bill (S. 280) to abolish compulsory 
block booking and blind selling of motion pic- 
tures were concluded more than three months 
ago, and urging a prompt and favorable report 
by his committee to afford the U. S. House of 
Representatives an opportunity to vote on the 
measure before adjournment. 


Mrs. Curtis Stout, national music chairman, 
urges that all Mothersingers’ groups use the 
songs selected for the National Mothersingers 
Chorus at the national convention in Boston 
next May. They are: 


“Come, Spirits, "Tis His Day” (a cappella), 
Bach—Luvaas (Gamble Hinged Music Co., No. 
1078, 12 cents). 

‘Ave Maria” (soprano and violin obligato), 
Schubert-Saar (Oliver Ditson Co., No. 12281, 
16 cents). 

“Mists,” Respighi (G. Ricordi and Co., Inc., 
No. NY419, 20 cents). 

“Moon Marketing,” Weaver (G. Schirmer, 
Inc., No. 7425, 15 cents). 

“Tales from the Vienna Woods,” Strauss— 
Riegger (Harold Flammer, Inc., No. 83095, 18 
cents). 

“Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair,” Foster— 
Pitcher (C. C. Birchard and Co., No. 987, 15 
cents). 


The state radio committee’s Radio Forum, 
whose theme is “Vital Controls in My Child’s 
Life,” is now well under way, but back scripts 
are still available to radio chairmen registering 
soon. Forum programs for study group use are 
broadcast at 3:30 p. m. Mondays by WHA. 

The last program of the first series of eight, 
“Home, a Vital Controlling Force,” will pre- 
sent Miss Elizabeth Yerxa on Nov. 11 in a 
report on findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 

A new series, “Legislative Controls, a Neces- 
sity,” will begin Nov. 18. The calendar: 


Nov. 18— “Legislation, the Self-Imposed 
Control,” for high school group. 

Nov. 25—"‘Why Do We Need Social Legis- 
lation,” general program. 

Dec. 2—"'The Legal Status of the Pre-School 
Child,” pre-school group. 

Dec. 9—"How Laws Protect and Maintain 
the Family,’ elementary and rural. 

Dec. 16—“‘Legislation Dealing with Unem- 
ployed Youth,” high school. 

Jan. 6—“Laws Governing Communicable 
Diseases,” all or pre-school. 

Jan. 13—“Protection Against Child Labor,” 
elementary and rural. 

Jan. 20—‘‘New Legislation,” high school. 


* * * 


Many PTA groups in the state are participat- 
ing actively in the State Congress’ radio work 
through regular listening and study groups. 

For example, one study group’s members 
listen to the Monday broadcasts (3:30 p. m., 
WHA) individually, then meet once a month 
in the school. A speaker covers the radio topics 
briefly and is prepared to lead discussion. The 
study group committee meets on the Monday 
before this meeting, listens to the program, and 
studies the scripts (provided by the State Office) 
of previous programs. 


* * % 


Parent-Teacher Associations which have be- 
come affiliated with the Wisconsin Congress 
recently are: 

Pine Lake, Waukesha; Valley View, West 
Allis; Mound Street, Milwaukee; Elm Grove, 
Waukesha; Wilmot High School, Kenosha; 
Parker, Beloit; Lake Mills, Lake Mills; and 
Plumb, Route 2, Marinette. 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





Capitol 





FEDERAL FOREST INCOME 


The following information will be of inter- 
est to several northern counties which contain 
federal forests within their boundaries. 

Any county having a Federal Forest receives 
annually from the Federal government 25% 
of the gross receipts from the federal lands 
located in that county. This money is appor- 
tioned in accordance with Sec. 59.07 (22). 
This subsection reads as follows: SCHOOL 
AID FROM FOREST INCOME. In any year 
when the national forest income to any county 
is less than five hundred dollars, the entire 
sum shall be used toward payment of county 
school aid required under paragraph (a) of 
Subsection (4) of Section 40.87 to school dis- 
tricts included within national forest bound- 
aries, but when such annual income shall exceed 
five hundred dollars, then 75% shall be used 
for such school aid and the remainder shall be 
allotted to the county highway committee for 
construction and maintenance of highways with- 
in or leading to national forests. 


* 
AMERICA .CALLS 


The following excellent thoughts are taken 
from an official circular from the office of the 
City Superintendent of Milwaukee, addressed 
to Milwaukee Public Schools under date of 
August 30th, 1940. 


“AMERICA CALLS It is a call to comradeship, 
sacrifice and obedience. Because every child in our 
schools is an American citizen, quickly responsive to 
the needs of his country, our teachers and principals 
and supervisors will seldom find it necessary to warn 
students against manifesting coldness or animosity 
toward any American student or group of students. 
The world abroad is badly out of joint at the same 
time that an unprecedented election campaign con- 
fronts us here. Shoulder to shoulder comaraderie 
amongst our young people, productive of warm and 
inclusive friendship, is the chief element in our moral 
mobilization for defense. Gymnasia, shops, and play 
fields will all do their full duty in that defense. All 
of the academic subjects, which John Milton long 
ago recognized as continuous agencies for the pur- 
poses of peace and war, will quicken their tempo and 
tension. The Army, Navy and Marines, National 
Guard, Reserve Officers and Reserve Units are ready- 
ing for service. All of us will best serve our beloved 
country by dutifully performing our accustomed daily 
tasks in the radiant spirit of mutual confidence.” 











ESSAY CONTEST 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars is sponsoring their sixth annual 
national essay contest. The topic for the essay 
for the current year is ONE NATION INDI- 
VISIBLE. The length of this essay may not be 
less than 500 words nor more than 1000 words. 
Boys and girls regularly enrolled in any public, 
private or parochial junior or senior high school 
are eligible to compete. All students that have 
not yet reached the age of 21 may take part. 

Cash prizes totaling $2,000.00 with $1,000.00 
as first award will be given in the 1940-41 
contest. Medals will be awarded to local and 
state winners. The essay which wins first prize 
in the state will be forwarded to the National 
Contest Committee to compete for the $2,000.00 
in cash awards being offered by the National 
organization. Winners in the National contest 
will be announced at the 1941 National En- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States next August. 

Teachers or students desiring further infor- 
mation may write to National Headquarters, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Broadway at 34th Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. The Wisconsin repre- 
sentative of this contest is Mrs. Joseph Jones, 
150 Main Street, Waukesha, Wis., Chairman of 
Essay Contest for Wisconsin. 


* 


OFFICE CONFERENCE 
The monthly office conference by members 
of the Department of Public Instruction was 
held on October 8th, 1940, with Mrs. Lois 
Nemec presiding. 


The speaking program of the conference was. 


ably taken care of by members of the Depart- 
ment as follows: 

Roy S. Ihlenfeldt‘ spoke to the group on 
Elementary Science in the Schools. He discussed 
modern methods in teaching Science and called 
attention to a large variety of recent books that 
are considered excellent in the teaching of 
Science. 

Miss Delia E. Kibbe spoke on Reading in 
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the Elementary Grades. At the conclusion of 
her talk Miss Kibbe submitted a substantial 
list of leading books on the teaching of read- 
ing, including the new book by Janet Rankin 
Aiken and Margaret N. Bryant, Psychology of 
English, published by the Columbia University 
Press. 

Mr. Harry E. Merritt talked on the Consoli- 
dation of Small Schools and discussed the prog- 
ress being made in carrying out the provisions 
of this new law in various counties around the 
state. Mr. Merritt made use of a blackboard and 
gave an excellent explanation of the small 
schools law and how it is working out. Mr. 
Merritt also wrote an article on this topic which 
was published in the October issue of the WIs- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION under the 
departmental heading of CAPITOL COM- 
MENTS. 

At the conclusion of the program Mr. W. B. 
Senty was introduced as the newest member of 
our official family. Mr. Senty’s title in the De- 
partment is Supervisor of Secondary Education. 
He comes to us from the position of City Su- 
perintendent at Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


* 
DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


Interesting new mimeographed publications 
from the Department include a six page outline 
devoted to Better Health for Wisconsin Chil- 
dren. This is a tentative plan for executing 
school health activities, jointly sponsored by the 
Department of Public Instruction, State Board 
of Health and State Teachers’ Colleges. The 
goal is performance for health—not merely 
information on health. 

An accompanying ten page mimeographed 
circular is entitled ‘How Can We Have Better 
Lighting?” Portions of this circular are taken 
from School Health Bulletin No. 4, issued by 
the Michigan Joint Committee on Health Edu- 
cation with permission to duplicate by mimeo- 
gtaphing granted by the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The content 
presents an interesting study of how lighting 
in the school has been improved by various ex- 
perimental plans, some of the things done to 
improve lighting, various approaches to the 
lighting problem and distribution of such a 
program in the schools, with ample bibiography 
on eyes and lights. 

Distribution is made to County and City Su- 


perintendents, State Teachers’ College Presi- 
dents, County Normal School Principals, 
County Supervising Teachers, Directors of 
Teachers’ Training, Teachers of Health Edu- 
cation and Directors of Student Health Service. 


* 


COUNTY EQUALIZATION TAX FOR 
SCHOOL PURPOSES 


On October 28, 1940, the State Superin- 
tendent certified to the respective county clerks 
of the state the number of elementary teachers 
in the state and the average daily attendance in 
small schools (Average daily attendance of less 
than 10). This information is needed by county 
boards in order to levy the equalization tax 
under the provisions of Section 59.075. Chap- 
ter 412, Laws of 1933, requires a county levy 
of $250 per elementary teacher. Chapter 143, 
Laws of 1939, requires a county levy of $25 
per pupil on the average daily attendance basis 
in schools where the A.D.A. is less than 10. 

The total number of elementary teachers in 
the state for the school year 1939-40 in 
schools with an A.D.A. of ten or more was 
14,135. This number multiplied by $250 repre- 
sents the total amount of the county tax levies 
under Chapter 412. The total average daily at- 
tendance of all districts with less than ten pu- 
pils was 9,140.5. This multiplied by $25 is the 
total county tax levies under Chapter 143, Acts 
of 1939. The sum of these two computations 
represents the total county tax levies for 1940 
for school purposes as specified in Section 
59.075. The amount thus levied by the various 
counties will be $3,762,262.50. The amount 
levied in 1939 for 15,518 elementary teachers 
was $3,879,500. The decrease in the 1940 
county levy as compared to the levy for 1939 
is, therefore, the sum of $117,237.50. 


* 


STATE AID FOR TRANSPORTATION 


On the date of October 14, 1940, the State 
Department of Public Instruction completed an 
apportionment of state aid for transportation 
for the year ending June 30th, 1940. Practically 
every county in the state is represented in this 
apportionment. The total amount of money ap- 
portioned was $246,624.83. The pro-rate on 
this apportionment is 82%. 
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COMING EVENTS 


November 21-23—National Council of Teachers of 
English, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

November 29-30—Regional Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, at Chicago. 

December 16-18—American Vocational Associa- 
tion Convention, at San Francisco, 

December 26-28—National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, at Chicago. 

December 30-January 1—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, at Baton Rouge, La. 

February 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators, at Atlantic City. 








The kindergarten and primary teachers of the She- 
boygan schools have organized a local branch of the 
Association of Childhood Education, with the fol- 
lowing as officers: Elizabeth Morter, president; 
Beverly Rosen, kindergarten vice president; Edith 
Spors, first grade vice president; Mary Leary, second 
grade vice president; Minette Weis, third grade vice 
president; Florence Osburn, secretary; Ellen Bjork- 
lund, treasurer; and Bessie Waters, publication 
chairman. 


Supt. Everett C. Hirsch of Wausau was named a 
member of the executive committee of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers association at its recent conven- 
tion. Mr. Hirsch takes-the place of W. P. Boyle, 
superintendent of the Tomahawk schools, whose term 
expired this year. 


Early last month the Cedarburg News carried a 
feature story on the teaching record of Fred J. Plage- 
mann, local resident who taught for fifty years before 
resigning last June, because of ill health. For the 
past twenty-five years Mr. Plagemann was county 
supervising teacher, the only supervisor in the state 
to hold such a position for that length of time. 


A very significant survey of spelling habits of chil- 
dren in Waukesha schools was released last month, 
and as a result of the study the seventh grade teachers 
will use a new mimeographed “dictionary” compiled 
by Miss Elda Merton, elementary school supervisor. 
The list of 500 basic words form the basis of re- 
teaching words taught in previous grades. Supt. Lewis 
said that the new emphasis on spelling is part of a 
drive which will also touch upon the teaching of 
writing and language. 


The commercial students of La Crosse High school 
are cooperating with the La Crosse Chamber of Com- 
merce in making a comprehensive survey of all La 
Crosse industries, population, geography, and busi- 
nesses. The survey will be a one-year project. 


Action gen of Racine industries, showing the 
varied crafts and trades, have been prepared as voca- 
tional guidance aids in the Racine public school 
system, under the direction of Harrison U. Wood, 
principal of the Franklin Junior High school. A 
group of lay citizens is cooperating with the students 
and school authorities in compiling this helpful in- 
formation. It surely sounds like a good public rela- 
tions program to further cement fine relationships 
between the school and community. 
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The Oshkosh Education association reports a very 
interesting meeting the early part of last month, when 
E. A. Clemans, vice president of Oshkosh STC gave 
an illustrated lecture on the geological history of 
Wisconsin. 


The latter part of last month the city of Elkhorn 
paid tribute to its superintendent, Charles A. Jahr, 
who began his 25th year of service as superintendent 
of that community this fall. The ccllienian cul- 
minated with a banquet at which the following 
school people and friends paid tribute to Supt. Jahr: 
Fred Witter, supt. of the Burlington schools for the 
past 26 years, and close friend of Charley; A. J. 
Reed, president of the Elkhorn board of education 
when Charley started as supt. in 1916; Miss Mabel 
Rosenhauer, veteran teacher; Jack Beattie, speak- 
ing in behalf of the newer teachers; and Dr. 
E. D. Sorenson, president of the present Board of 
Education. 


Supt. B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien, was re- 
cently named a member of the board of supreme 
directors of the Knights of Columbus. The council 
has jurisdiction of the entire United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Philippines and Cuba. Kennedy has been 
a past state deputy of the order and is now chairman 
of the program committee of the state council. 

Supt. Kennedy has been an active member of the 
Locals Committee of the WEA for a number of years. 


The Oconomowoc school board recently granted a 
leave of absence to Supt. W. C. Krueger, because of 
ill health. In his absence the work will be divided 
up between Virgil Licht and Barton Rogers. Mr. 
Krueger's illness is the result of overwork, brought 
on in part by a building program last year. 


Supt. H. J. Antholz, Spooner, was elected president 
of the Heart of the North high school athletic con- 
ference last month. Supt. A. K. Lyon, Barron, was 
named secretary. 


A record breaking enrollment of 381 at Pulaski 
High school has brought with it the creation of a 
Fine Arts Dept., directed by Michael Kazar. 


We are pleased to announce the birth of a new 
school paper. Number 1 of Vol. 1 of the Agnews, 
published by the students of the Ag. school at 
Rochester makes its bow, with Earl Holloway as 
editor, and Misses Laughton and Orlicky as advisers. 


Arthur Rahn, Waukesha, reports a very successful 
meeting of the Wisconsin Junior H. S. Administra- 
tors association, held in Waukesha Oct. 18. Round- 
table groups discussed guidance, public relations, 
extra-curricular activities, and techniques in classroom 
supervision. 

Newly elected officers‘ are: Le Roy E. Luberg, 
principal, Madison West Jr. H. S., president; Otto H. 
Lowe, principal, Sheboygan South Jr. H. S., vice- 
president; and. H. U. Wood, principal, Racine 
Franklin Jr. H. S., secretary-treasurer. 


T. K. Hocking, newly elected principal at Necedah, 
received his M. A. from the U. of W. last June, with 
the distinction of having a straight “A” in all his 
graduate work. 
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Last month Miss Irene Newman, secretary of the 
Reading Circle Board, issued the 1940 Annual. This 
year professional books for teachers are divided into 
19 subject divisions and arranged alphabetically. 
Also Current Books for Teachers replaces the old 
Timely List. About Book Reports is a new section 
showing suggestions and creative ways for making 
book talks and minimizing the old formal written 
book report. Also, the index is all-inclusive—authors 
and titles of lists for both teachers and pupils being 
included. 


Have you a short-term loan obtained from a com- 
mercial finance company? The Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union can save you money by loaning you 
money to pay back ALL of your commercial loan. 
The lower rate of interest on a Credit Union loan 
can save you money—write for details. 


Mary A. Potter, Racine, reminds all math teachers 
that the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will hold its winter meeting in Baton Rouge, at the 
U. of Louisiana, Dec. 30-Jan. 1. Well, all we can 
say is that we duffers who still get 5 when we add 
2 and 2 will be very envious of you sun-basking 
Einsteins. 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitanatmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
€ 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


|| HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 











Score a public relations hit for the Rusk County 
schools! At the county fair this past summer the 
schools under the jurisdiction of Mrs. Autie C. San- 
ford presented a “Pageant of Peace’ to an audience 
of approximately 6000 people, and a great deal of 
supplementary music was furnished by students of 
the county, under the direction of William Johnson, 
music director of the Bruce schools, and Robert 
Smith, county music supervisor. 


A number of Wisconsin teachers of English will 
participate in the 30th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, at the Stevens 
Hotel over the Thanksgiving weekend, Nov. 21-23. 
Headliners include Mortimer J. Adler, Louis Brom- 
field, Mark Van Doren, I. A. Richards, and Dr. Edgar 
Dale. Those speaking on reading include Paul 
McKee, William Gray, and Paul Witty. Small con- 
ferences will center around the gifted child, Eng- 
lish for children of foreign background, English for 
nonacademic pupils, radio and English classes, etc. 

Wisconsin school people who will appear on the 
programs include Prof. Robert C. Pooley, Ethel Mabie 
Faik, Edith Isely, Charles Wedemeyer, Gladys L. 
Borchers, Lena Foley, and Charles Wollaeger. 

Teachers interested in further details of the meeting 
should contact John J. DeBoer, Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 


Plans are under way to have a statue of Jean 
Nicolet placed on the grounds of the capitol at 
Madison, according to a recent notice we have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark, supervisor 
of Wisconsin Art Projects. The plans were formu- 
lated by the Jean Nicolet Memorial set up by the 
legislature of 1939, and funds for the statue have 
come from school children of the state. The Com- 
mission has asked the Wisconsin Art Projects ad- 
ministration to design a figure in bronze and to 
produce a decorative piece which will depict some 
phase of Nicolet’s experiences in Wisconsin. 

(Just as the JOURNAL went to the printer we have 
learned that the commissicn was awarded to Sculptor 
Sidney Bedore.) 


M. D. Berlin, principal of the Somerset High 
school for the past 10 years, has been granted a leave 
of absence from his duties to go into training with 
the 120th Field Artillery, Wisconsin National Guard. 
During his absence his work will be taken over by 
Frank Cirilli, a graduate of Superior STC. 


Usually the enrollment of schools run pretty much 
the same, about as many boys as girls, but this year 
Principal Euler, Wabeno, reports 80 girls to 136 
boys in his high school. 


The Columbia Broadcasting system, in cooperation 
with the National Education Association is present- 
ing a new radio program designed to better acquaint 
the youth of America with our neighbors to the 
South. It is a part of the American School of the 
Air, with daily broadcasts from 2:30-2:55 P. M. 
Central Standard Time. 





“SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVIC 





Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


910 LUMBER EX., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ATLANTIC 6763 


Immediate Service—Write, Wire. or Call 
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TEACHERS AGENCY... . 


518-519 Beaver Ins. Bldg. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. Madison, Wis. 
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The Sheboygan County Normal school is the recent 
recipient of a very fine collection of Indian relics, 
presented by Henry Achilles of Sheboygan. This 
marks the culmination of a three-point program un- 
dertaken by the school, according to Principal L. O. 
Tetzlaff. The school is busy collecting examples of 
Eastern Wisconsin Rural Art, and also a collection of 
the products of the fields of eastern Wisconsin. 


A regional conference will be held by the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at 
the University of Chicago, November 29 and 30, on 
the topic “Educational Leadership’. The conference 
is sponsored by the Illinois Association of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction and any super- 
visor or director of instruction in the State of 
Wisconsin is cordially invited to attend the entire 
conference. 


A Smith-Hughes ag. course has been added at 
Gillett this year, with Robert Larson of Manawa as 
teacher. 


Smith-Hughes work surely is popular at Plum 
City, with 40 out of the 47 boys attending high school 
enrolled in the course. 


Roy Phelan, principal of the Wheeler school, re- 
cently resigned to accept a position as supervisor of 
adult education for six counties in the northeastern 
part of the state. His place at Wheeler has been 
taken by Robert Hintzman, Menomonie. 


After teaching the primary grades in the Siefert 
school, Milwaukee, for the past 42 years, Miss 
Fannie E. Dempsey retired this year. 


John Mael, for many years director of music in 
the public schools of Sauk City, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence because of ill health, and his 
place is being taken by Arthur S. Peterson. 


We are reminded to remind teachers that the In- 
ternational Friendship League is interested in assist- 
ing teachers who wish to have their students cor- 
respond with young people of other countries. The 
League has operated for ten years, and through the 
departments of education in 86 countries and terri- 
tories long lists of names of students, as well as their 
special interests, are sent to League headquarters to 
be distributed to school children in the U. S. 

If you are interested, we suggest you write The 
International Friendship League, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. for further details. Enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelop for a reply. 


Many communities report large increases in high 
school enrollments this year. Spring Green reports a 
50% increase since 1934, with 152 enrolled this year. 


Clayton Harrop, principal of the North Freedom 
High school has sent us a copy of their new report 
card, which is built around the newer idea of having 
marks of satisfactory, etc. instead of the old-style 
numerical grades. Every 12 weeks grades are given 
on the attitude of children to their work under the 
heading “citizenship”. 


Harvey A. Schofield, president of Eau Claire STC 
since its organization in 1916, recently submitted his 
resignation because of continued ill health. His 
resignation becomes effective on Jan. 1. Before as- 
suming the presidency of Eau Claire STC Mr. Scho- 
field was principal of Superior Central H. S., and 
also the Central High school at St. Paul. 


-MEXIED- 


14-DAY ESCORTED TOUR 


All Expenses. Leaving Sundays. $ 
12 Days South of the Border. . 
Air Conditioned Trains, First Class Hotels 
English Speaking Guides 


Laredo, Monterey, Mexico City, Tolu- 
ea, Pyramids, Floating Gardens, Cuer- 
navaca, Taxco, Puebla, Cholula, Mt. 
‘Popo’. Planned nightly entertainment. 


- FLORIDA - 


13-DAY ESCORTED TOUR 


Includes Jacksonville, St. Augee-¢ 75 
tine, Miami, W. Palm Beach, Bok 
Tower, St. Petersburg, Tampa, 6 — 


days at Miami Beach, sightsee- 
ing. hotels, ete. 





WRITE US FOR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY TOURS 
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| Finanee Your New Car 


The Credit Union Way 
---and Save Money! 


Your Credit Union offers you: 

. Low interest rates. 

. Confidential transactions 

. Long term—easy payments 

. Low insurance rates. 

. Earnings of credit union are re- 
turned to you and your fellow 
members. 


TOTAL INTEREST COST 
If Repaid on Monthly Basis 

















Sm CON 
























12 mo. 18 mo. 
[ae $12.11 $17.75 
po OSes Fee ee 17.24 25.23 
oT ee Bae et 21.71 31.83 
TI oe es a 25.72 37.74 
CL Sea ae ee 29.49 43.25 


Loans made for all provident purposes: 
Liquidation of high interest loans, doctor 
and hospital bills, taxes, home improve- 
ments, education, consolidation of debts, 
elimination of instalment buying costs, 
etc. We will gladly furnish details upon 
request. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


404 Insurance Building 


| Madison, Wisconsin 
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Regular employees of the Menasha public school 
system will receive full salary while in quarantine 
due to a communicable disease directly traceable to 
the schoolroom, under terms of a recently adopted 
cumulative sick leave schedule. The sick leave regula- 
tions also provided for five days leave each year due 
to personal sickness and not to exceed three days in 
case of death in the immediate family. All unused 
sick leave may become cumulative up to 20 days, 
usable for personal illness. 


Price county teachers attained 100% membership 
by October 30, earlier than ever before, according to 
Mr. B. J. Slowey, county association secretary. 


GREETINGS, BIOLOGY TEACHERS! 


The following telegram reached us too late to be 
read to the convention: 
Robinson, III. 
Miss LUCILE EVANS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Convey greetings of National Association Biology 
Teachers with 45 Wisconsin members to biology 
teachers in Wisconsin State Teachers Association. 
Biology must take its place with other sciences en- 
couraging scientific thinking and full use of scientific 
discoveries promoting healthy and happy every day 
living. We pledge cooperation to this end. 
—P. K. HoupkEK, Secy. 


“The Bed Sheet’, peppy little house organ of the 
Orthopedic Hospital school in Madison, had a very 
interesting October issue. The cover design of 
Eugene A. Story was very attractive, and in keeping 
with the Hallowe'en theme carried throughout the 
publication. 








a SS 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse and the Board Bill— 
when You are Sick or Injured? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for teach- 
ers. For the small cost of less than a nickel 
a day it will assure you an income when you 
are sick or accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits, 
Send Your Name—No Obligation 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then mail you full particulars of how we 
protect teachers, 


m= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
3325 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 1 


| 

| I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Pro- | 

l tective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 1 
story. 


| Name 
| Address 
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OUR MISTAKE! 


Last month the Journal carried an item 
to the effect that the Ashland county 
teachers were demonstrating their loyalty 
to the WEA and the annual state conven- 
tion by chartering a bus to bring them to 
Milwaukee. And was our face red when 
we were informed that we should have 
said BAYFIELD COUNTY, instead of Ash- 
land county! 

Daniel Brace, county superintendent of 
the Bayfield county schools, and his county 
teachers have been good friends of the 
WEA for many years, and we hasten to 
correct the pen slip which we made. 


























NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member At Time of Death 


Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, 68, superintendent of 
the Madison schools from 1921-28, and later engaged 
in education work in Washington, D. C., died at 
his home in that city, Sept. 30 as a result of a heart 
attack. After leaving Wisconsin Dr. Gosling was as- 
sistant superintendent of the Washington schools, 
which position he resigned a year or so ago. At the 
time of his death he was consultant for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


* Adelaide Hill, 21, an elementary teacher in the 
Wausau schools, died at a Minneapolis hospital on 
Oct. 8, after an illness of two weeks. 


Mrs. James Hancock (nee Valerie Olson) wife of 
a member of the faculty at Racine Horlick High 
school, and herself a teacher in Racine for ten years 
prior to her marriage, died at her home in Racine 
on Oct. 9th. 


Mrs. Harry C. Waldron (nee Frances Keenan), 40, 
a teacher in Marinette county schools prior to her 
matriage in 1925, died at a Menominee, Mich., 
hospital on Oct. 10, after a two-year illness. 


Mrs. G.°E. Woodruff (nee Mary Bradbury), 81, 
pioneer school teacher in and around New London, 
died at a New London hospital on Oct. 10 after a 
brief illness. She graduated from Oshkosh Normal 
in 1877, with one of the first graduating classes, and 
immediately began teaching. From 1880 to 1895 she 
taught in New London, after which she taught in 
Michigan for six years, then returning to New 
London to care for her mother. 


Nellie G. Hudson, 63, teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for more than 20 years before leaving for 
the East to continue educational work, died at the 
home of relatives in Madison, Oct. 13, after an 
illness of several months. 


Miss Sara Callen, 79, teacher and principal in the 
Milwaukee school system for 51 years prior to her 
retirement in 1932, died at her home in Milwaukee, 
Oct. 15. 
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RIEF COMMENTS ON* WORTHWHILE 


BOOK GOSSIP 


This may not be new to you, but it was new to 
us, and so we'd like to call the attention of primary 
teachers to a good idea for seat work, published 
under the authorship of Ruth E. Millard, former 
teacher in West Allis who is now doing graduate 
work at Northwestern. 

Miss Millard is the author of two rather novel 
workbooks: Holiday Hours ($1.50 list) published 
several years ago, and Friends of Field, Stream and 
Forest (also $1.50 list) published last year. Both 
are products of the Ditto Co., Chicago, and therein 
lies the surprise—at least to us. The usual work- 
book is designed for individual work, but in this 
case the teacher’s master copy has detachable pages 
(printed in special ditto ink) which can be detached 
and superimposed on a gelatin pad, from which 
copies i all the class can be run off. Clever, what? 

Both of these books are based on the Gates 
Vocabulary, and are especially planned for the lower 
grades. Holiday Hours, most suitable for first and 
second grades, is built around the special days, such 
as Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, Hallowe'en, Lin- 
coln and Washington’s birthdays, etc. The newer 
book is, as the title suggests, devoted to nature 
study. It can be used as high as grade four. 

The plan of each book is the same: One page of 
facts on a specific subject (holiday or animal as the 
case may be) followed by a page of questions based 
on the information previously given. 

This sort of a teaching device may be “old stuff” 
to many of our readers, but there may be others who 
will find these two books the answer to their seat- 
work problem. As far as we can determine the use 
of this teaching device merely depends on the pos- 
session of some sort of a gelatiti pad for reproduc- 
tion work. While the Ditto machines are naturally 
ideally suited to this material other duplicating 
machines using a gelatin pad can be used. 


Very few specialists in the field of Conservation 
have also been educators of the first rank, so that 
the timely publication of Conservation and Citizen- 
ship, (D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1940, 
350 pp., $1.60 list) will be welcomed as much by 
Conservation-minded citizens, writers, and teachers 
of the elementary schools as by the high school 
teachers who have been patiently gathering materials 
from all parts of the country and hoping, meanwhile, 
that someone would write a comprehensive textbook 
of this calibre. 

Attesting to the vision of two experts, one in na- 
tional, state, and private programs of conservation 
and planning—Dr. George T. Renner, and one in 
visual education—Dr. William H. Hartley, this book 
is at once a presentation of what at first would seem 
to be two kinds of Conservation or, at any rate, two 
separate problems of national significance: Human 
and Natural Resources. Moving smoothly and with- 
out over-technicality from the scientific background 
of our physical, biotic, and human resources to the 
realm of our so-called “‘abstract’’ resources—housing, 
standards of beauty, traffic control, public health— 
the text closes on the high note of a chapter entitled, 
“America Discovers Planning.” With the content, 
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however, only half the true value of this book is 
told. Nothing which has yet appeared on the market 
on this subject has anything to compare with the 
photographs, pictographs, correlated activities, and 
manual of visual aids (prices and addresses in- 
cluded) which are presented with each of the nine 
chapters and at the close of the book. Above all, the 
text will be found to be adaptable for use in any 
or all regions of the United States. 
Ruth H. Wagner, 
Cumberland School, Whitefish Bay. 


Two new Gregg publications have seen the light 
of day recently: Gregg Speed Building, One-Year 
Course (John R. Gregg, 672 pp., $1.50 list), and a 
workbook on Retailing Principles and Practices 
(Richert and Kauffman, 244 pages, $.80 list). 

The book on speed building is a text which 
emphasizes the systematic presentation of shorthand 
skill training in the advanced year. There are 160 
daily lesson-planned assignments for 40 minutes of 
preparation and 40 minutes of class work. The les- 
sons are grouped in five-lession sections; mastering 
shorthand theory, building transcription skill, build- 
ing phrasing skill, and building sustained speed (a 
double dose of this). The first half of the book is 
devoted to general business dictation and the second 
half to dictation on specific vocations. 

The workbook on retail principles and practices 
consists of retail problems, projects, and exercises, 
including necessary blank forms. The workbook is 
roughly divided into two parts: Part I covering buy- 
ing, selling, advertising, and management, while Part 
II discusses the qualities necessary for successful 
selling and the training in personal skills needed by 
the average beginning employee. As we understand 
it, the workbook can be used with any independent 
text on the subject of retailing. 


The new consciousness of the close relationship 
between the school and the survival of democracy 
brings with it a virtual flood of new books designed 
to help the teacher repair the dykes before the flood 
of outside influences makes our American way of 
life a thing of the past. 

very fine new text along this line, useful in 
either the junior or senior high school is Stand Fast 
For Freedom (Lowell Thomas and Berton Braley, 
John C. Winston Co., 320 pp., $1.24 list). The 
quality of the authorship should be obvious, with 
Lowell Thomas as one of the top rate commentators 
of our time and Berton Braley, native son of Wis- 
consin who has won national recognition as a poet 
and writer. 

The time has been ripe for a book of this kind, 
and for many teachers it will be the answer to 
their prayers. The authors have taken “The Ameri- 
can Way” down from the pedestal of philosophy 
and have given it life in terms which youngsters can 
understand. It traces our institutions such as rights 
and liberties from the time of the Magna Carta, it 
tells in simple and forceful language how our na- 
tional life developed—slowly, painfully, but surely. 
How it is the fulfillment of a dream people the 
world over have had, but have not been able to 
achieve. In short it is a pen-drawn cavalcade of 
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man’s struggle to achieve an equal footing with other 
men. Through 27 chapters the authors take the 
youthful reader on an inspiring journey, ending up 
with a forceful word-picture of the contrast between 
life in democratic America and life in totalitarian 
Europe. By a very realistic presentation of everyday 
life in a typical American family the authors bring 
home the privileges of being an American. 

Not only is the content ‘a natural” but it is 
handled in the same easy style which characterizes 
the spoken words of Thomas and the prose and 
poetry of Braley. And due credit should also be given 
to the nationally famous cartoonists whose pen work 
has been used to drive home the message of the 
written text. 


The Elson—Gray series of Basic Readers, one of 
the ‘‘we-point-with-pride” publications of Scott 
Foresman and Co. have many good friends in Wis- 
consin, and they as well as new teachers in search 
for good readers will be interested to know that 
this entire series has recently been released under a 
1940 revision, or is in the process of revision. 

In many ways a revision of the Elson—Gray series 
is like a revision of McGuffey’s might strike many 
oldsters. The revision is in the nature of a new 
dress, without losing any of the valuable material 
which made the series so widely used in the past. 
The content of the books is more streamlined, with 
short, snappy stories of special appeal to children. 
And as far as the mechanics are concerned the books 
are very good. The vocabulary load is light, and at 
no time do the authors rush ahead, out of range of 
the grade level the text is aimed at. Short lines, 
short pages, well spaced type, and good repetition 
of words are other points worth noting. 

So far the revisions have been made in the fol- 
lowing books: Before We Read (thought and con- 
versation pictures, 32c list); Three Pre-Primers: We 
Look and See, 24c list, We Work and Play, 24c list, 
and We Come and Go, 28c list; Fun With Dick and 








GINGER! 
































Look, Mama, book worms. 


Jane (Primer, 64c), Our New Friends (Book One, 
76c list) and workbooks for the pre-primer program 
and for book one (28c list each). More news on later 
revisions as they reach us. 


A recent addition to the Alice and Jerry series 
(Row Peterson Co.), is Anything Can Happen (Phil- 
lips and O'Donnell, 192 pp., 84c list), a founda- 
tional reader to go with the first reader of the Alice 
and Jerry Series proper. 

Anything Can Happen is just as appealing and 
interesting as the other books in this popular series. 
The stories will greatly appeal to children of the 
lower grades, and of course, the illustrations are 
oo as they are in all the other Alice and Jerry 
ooks. 


In answer to the cry for more material on the 
teaching of democracy in the high school, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. has recently published revision of a good 
solid book entitled Everyday Problems of American 
Democracy (Greenan and Meredith, 570 pp., $1.80 
list). This is a 1940 revision of the original text by 
that name, but the flavor of the present is marked 
throughout the revision. It is a type of problems text 
to give high school youth an understanding of the 
many controversial subjects which will confront 
them as adults. Both the political and economic 
scenes are given attention. The book is very well 
organized and profusely illustrated, with both 
pictures and pictorial graphs. 


SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


At this time of the year many parents ask teachers: 
“What sort of a book can I buy my Johnny, or my 
Mary?” We hope that one of these days we'll be 
able to devote all of the book review section of the 
Nov. and Dec. Journals to listings of this kind, 
but we haven’t contacted the various publishers for 
juvenile readers, so all we can suggest are the fol- 
lowing books, which have come to us in the normal 
course of events: 


For Youngsters 6-10 


It looks as though those very popular triplets, 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr heroes of many oaks by Maj 
Lindman are going to have some feminine rivalry 
in the person of Flicka, Ricka, Dicka also creations 
of Maj Lindman. The little girl series is well under- 
way, with the second narrative off the press this 
summer under the title Flicka, Ricka, Dicka And The 
Girl Next Door (Albert Whitman Co., Chicago, 
$1.00). This new series follows the same pattern 
as the small boy series, with the same colorful il- 
lustrations by the author. Parents of little girls in 
first or second grade can’t go wrong on any of the 
Lindman series. They’re charming to the eye and the 
stories are pitched right for children of seven or 
eight years. 


Surprise on Wheels (Albert Whitman Co., $1). 
Bright picture books for beginning reader. Each page 
a large picture and text, within first 500 words chil- 
dren learn to read. Good child story. Best for 
grades 1-3. 


Mother Goose Safety Rhymes (Albert Whitman 
Co., 75c). Picture book with modernized Mother 
Goose in a world of automobiles and electricity. 
Sample: Jack be nimble, Jack be quick; Jack don’t 
play Where cars are thick. Jack be nimble, Jack be 
fleet; Jack don’t coast In the busy street. (Moral at 
bottom of page: ‘“‘Never slide down driveways into 
the street’’). 
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Some children may like this book—others will 
think it too stilted. 

Captain Jeff and the Squeeze Box (Albert Whit- 
man Co., $1.25). Book of photographs of puppets 
acting out a little story. Good story, and especially 
interesting to children who have used puppets in 
school. Text in manuscript type and very large. 

Captain and Mate (Whitman Co., 75c) and 
Sparks and Little Sparks (Whitman Co., 75c) are 
both good books for young boys. First is a story 
about a young boy building a model boat, and the 
latter a boy’s experiences with electricity. Books il- 
lustrated in black and white. Good for boys with 
special interests and abilities. 


For Middle Graders 


The Merry Matchmakers (Whitman Co., $2) One 
of the beautiful books which are so characteristic 
of many Whitman publications. Charming story of 
life in Sweden, with beautiful illustrations in the 
Swedish style. Good reading for grades 4-5. 

The Blue Butterfly (Whitman Co., $2) is a de- 
luxe story book of colorful South America. Two 
children travel from U. S. to Buenos Aires with their 
uncle. Good story, and designed to acquaint young- 
sters with our neighbors to the south. Beautiful 
illustrations by Kurt Wiese. 

Dogs—A Picture Book of Pure Breds (Whitman 
Co., $2) Good for adults as well as youngsters. 
Brief sketch of various breeds, and marvelous draw- 
ings, some in color. Not juvenile, but included here 
in case any dog-fancier is in your midst. 

Rivers of the World (Whitman Co., $2) Fifteen 
stories of the large, well known rivers of the world. 
Clever drawings and color maps make this book very 
attractive, and of course the text is very informative. 
Good for children with special interest in geography. 


Upper Grades and Junior High 


Two fine Winston books: Leif Erikson ($2) and 
Drums Beat in Old Carolina ($2) are two fine nar- 
ratives for young people. As the titles suggest, the 
stories are based on history, in each case giving the 
young reader a feeling for the life and the times 
depicted. Both very fine stories with sufficient plot 
to be of real interest to young boys as well as young 
girls. In contrast to books for younger children the 
illustrations are of secondary consideration—it’s the 
story that counts. 

Yammy Buys a Bicycle (Whitman Co., $1.75) is 
a good yarn for sixth and seventh graders. It’s a 
story about one of those boys who has a peculiar 
faculty for getting into trouble, through no conscious 
effort on his part. How he gets the money for his 
bicycle is the basis of the narrative. Well illustrated. 

Mystery Mountain (Whitman Co., $1..75) is a 
good youth story of a ‘teen age girl who lives in 
Chicago and goes to visit her cousin Betty in Michi- 
gan. Nearby is a deserted summer hotel where a 
mystery has long remained unsolved. How the girls 
solve it is the basis of the story. The author is a 
skilled practitioner who has written Pecos Bill and 
Tales From a Finnish Tupa two well-known child 
classics. 

Heroes All (Whitman Co., $2) is a book devoted 
to the exploits of dogs. Every story is real, exciting 
and full of interesting facts. A splendid book for 
any child of the middle or upper grades. 

Pilot on the River (Whitman Co., $2) is an ex- 
citing historical novel of the Civil War period. This 
phase of Civil War history is so often neglected 
that many forget what an important role the Mis- 
sissippi played in that great struggle. This story is 
the story of young Bill Wingate who wants to be a 


river pilot, and who soon fihds himself transporting 
troops in the southern part of the Mississippi. A very 
fine book for the child with some historical 
background. 


During the past few months we have received sev- 
eral outstanding series from Ginn and Co., and while 
our samples are incomplete we wish to call attention 
to three series which seem especially noteworthy: 

One of the science series, written for the grades, 
is New Pathways in Science. It is a seven-book ser- 
ies, giving the child straightforward, authentic, in- 
formation on the world around him. The books all 
recognize the social values in science and give spe- 
cial emphasis to conservation. Books in the series 
released to date, and copies of which we have seen 
are: The Earth and Life Upon It (.88 list); Our 
Earth and Sky ($.84); From Sun to Earth ($.96 
list) ; and The Earth Then and Now ($1.00 list). 

All of the books follow the same pattern in con- 
tent and make-up, with the child’s curiosity aroused 
and then satisfied through the effective use of ques- 
tions and answers. The texts are all very well illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs. 

A continuation of the science series noted above is 
Adventuring in Science, by different authors but 
through a similar approach to teaching. Two books 
in the series have already been published: Exploring 
Our World ($1.28 list) and Our World Changes 
($1.52 list), while the third book in the series, Using 
Our World is in the process of publication and will 
be released early in 1941. 

Both of the books already published in the Ad- 
venturing in Science series come up to expectations. 
The copy is good, the format is excellent and the 
illustrations, in the form of drawings and pictures, 
are both profuse and uniformly good. 

A Ginn & Co. reading series of note is Progress in 
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Dad, you look all tired out. Am I bring- 
ing you too much homework? 
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Reading, under the general editorship of Ernest Horn, 
U. of Iowa. The books are as follows: Fun With 
Polly Parrot—Pre-Primer ($.20 list); We Live On 
A pg ad ($.64 Slask ts Live : a wr 
($.72 list); Making New Friends ($.80 list) ; People 
Now I see what and Places ($.84 list); More Adventures ($.92 list) ; 
° ’ Following New Trails ($1.00 list); and Reaching 
it Means ! | Our Goals, ($1.08 list). 
The readers are carefully graded, with exercise and 
test material in the Pre-Primer, Primer, and Books 





He's keen about his diction- One and Two consisting in the main of simple guid- 
ance exercises in location and comprehension. In the 

ary, because now he can find remaining books exercises and tests aim directly at 
; ; the four abilities: location, comprehension, organiza- 

a new word in no time at all, tion, and remembrance. The readers can be corre- 
and when he finds it, he can lated with other areas of teaching. All books are 


: well printed and adequately illustrated. 
understand what it means. 


' Spelling bees are again being sponsored by the 
Yes, he's all for G. & C, Merriam Company, publishers of the Mer- 
riam—W ebster Dictionaries in Springfield, Massachu- 
THORNDIKE - CENTURY setts. The = & rs Merriam Company — to co- 
operate with teachers in arranging and sponsoring 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY spelling bees to the winners of which they will award 
; medals as first, second, and third prizes. 
the book of word meanings, Word lists are prepared by the G. & C. Merriam 


p . Company and are sent to teachers who wish to use 
made by a child psychologist them along with the suggested rules for conducting 


for middle-grade boys and spelling bees. The final authority for any spelling 
; contest which the G. & C. Merriam Company will 
girls. sponsor must be Webster's New International Dic- 


tionary, Second Edition. 
Teachers who are interested in holding spelling 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY | bees are asked to write directly to the G. & C. Mer- 


Git Ganithy Wei eens Chicago, Illinois — er Springfield, Massachusetts, for further 



























Say, our dentist 
told Mom the same 
thing. And, boy, 
am I glad... .’cause 
now we always 
have Chewing Gum 

on hand. 





Our dentist said 













that Chewing Gum 


exercises your 








teeth and helps 


keep them clean. 





CHEWING GUM is a wholesome 


daily pleasure 





Refreshing, healthful, inexpensive . . . that describes Chewing Gum. 
Alert teachers everywhere know that the daily enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth health —of both youngsters and 


grown-ups. Try some yourself . . . today! Many flavors to suit your taste. 


University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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